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A COMMENTARY UPON THE EPISCOPAL CON- 
VENTION. 


THE Protestant Episcopal Church would occupy a more envi- 
able position if its pretensions were not so great. We are accus- 
tomed to conventions of all kinds wherein there is much speak- 
ing with little point, wherein many things are proposed and little 
accomplished. We are used to Protestant synods and pan- 
councils of different sects where the only thing demonstrated is 
the impossibility of unity. Happy families agree to live together 
in peace by waiving decisions in regard to doctrine and allowing 
full latitude of opinion. 

But the Episcopal Church will not identify itself with the 
Protestant sects. Possessing all their liberty, and to the highest 
degree their want of unity in faith, it still makes great ecclesias- 
tical pretensions. Its gathering of ministers and laymen is not a 
convention in the ordinary sense of the word, but a council of a 
branch of the Catholic Church. It has bishops, priests, and dea- 
cons, and the robes of priestly authority, and looks with proud 
contempt upon the unauthorized churches which, without episco- 
pal ordination, venture to extend to the Protestant world the 
right hand of fellowship. On the opening day of the convention 
there was quite a procession of bishops in full canonicals, robed 
in the white arid black vestments of their order. There was also 
Bishop Cotterill, of Edinburgh, and Bishop Herzog, of the O/d 
Catholic Church of Switzerland. They passed up the aisle of St. 
George’s Church and united in the Communion service of their 
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denomination. How all this array of prelates strikes the eye of 
Catholics may well be imagined. To us the less pretentious con- 
duct of Methodist bishops, who have a consecration equally good, 
seems much more impressive and real. The two foreign prelates 
were a conspicuous feature in this display. One wore, accord- 
ing to the Sun, “the red cap and hood of his Oxford dignity.” 
The other was probably dressed in a gold cope such as he usually 
wears in Switzerland. In undress the daily journals describe the 
one as “a man of noble presence and ecclesiastical whiskers, hav- 
ing a dignified bearing in the short clothes which distinguish 
the bishops of the English Church.” The other “is a dark-haired 
and dark-eyed German with the air of firm resolution.” We 
presume the Episcopal Church intends to recognize the Old 
Catholic Church and the orders of its bishops, which will, no 
doubt, be a satisfaction to them. This would be the natural re- 
turn for a similar favor extended to the whole Parker line at the 
convention held at Bonn in 1874. There a resolution was passed 
recognizing the orders of the English Church and its American 
daughter. The resolution was not accepted by the Greek and 
Russian delegates present, who expressed their doubts as to the 
validity of thuse orders. The object of this action was to gratify 
the English clergymen present, and to put them on an equal 
standing with the other members of the synod. We donot know 
that this act of the Old Catholic synod accomplished much for 
the Episcopalians. The appearance, however, of this foreigner in 
a cope was no doubt a feeling sign of unity. With this gratifica- 
tion of the Ritualistic brethren the Low-Churchmen appeared to 
be satisfied, inasmuch as to things more important they have their 
own way with the convention. In fact, it would seem that the 
High-Churchmen are very quiescent, and that the old feud is 
temporarily healed. Churchmen who differ as widely as the 
most extreme Protestants are become a harmonious band of 
brothers. St. George’s Church, the very seat of low Protestant 
doctrine, is ‘the place of meeting, and the officiating clergy are 
nearly all of the low type of theology. The following remarks of 
the Rev. Dr. Sullivan are explanatory of this seeming harmony : 


“ Some years ago, as you are aware, a very dangerous disease broke out 
in the church. It was a disease that sorely puzzled the best and wisest of 
our ecclesiastical doctors. It was an epidemic and an epicleric as well. It 
assumed two different forms, strangely enough, in opposite directions. It 
sometimes took the form of a very high fever, and sometimes the form of a 
very low fever. It is scarcely necessary for me to szy in this presence that 
I myself had a very severe attack of the latter form of the disease—in fact, 
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I was supposed by some to be almost z# exrtremzs. Some of my friends were 
afraid that I would not recover, and I think others were afraid that I 
would. Happily for myself, I did survive. For the present I wish to say 
that one attack has been quite enough for me, and if any one here, or any- 
where else, wishes to know the symptoms of the disease, and by what grad- 
ual stages it develops in the system, I know all aboutit. Speaking serious- 
ly, however, I am glad to say, net for myself only, but for the whole Cana- 
dian Church, and I am warranted in saying, that this disease is rapidly be- 
coming a thing altogether of the past, and that, judging by present indica- 
tions, the time is not far distant when men, when they look for it, will find 
it, but they will find only its cold remains labelled and laid away in our. 
cabinet of ecclesiastical antiquities, side by side with the bones of the mega- 
therium, and the ichthyosaurus, and other equally hideous monsters of 
the antediluvian era; and all this has come to pass simply because men are 
coming to understand, under the teaching of that divine Spirit who inhabits 
the church as the mystical body of Christ, that among all divinely-ordained 
laws there is none more sacred than the law of individuality, and that, while 
on all matters that are de fide truth is first, and then charity, yet in that 
vast field of thought which embraces matters of mere opinion, truth, di- 
vinely-revealed truth, has itself proclaimed the supremacy of another law 


by apostolic lips—namely, the law, ‘ Let every man be fully persuaded in his 
own mind.’” 


According to this lucid statement, which received the applause 
of the convention, there are no more differences of consequence 
among Episcopalians. They are healed by letting every man 
think and act as he pleases, and thus conflict is impossible. Why 
is it that such unity in diversity was not accomplished before? 
Yet the High-Churchmen would yield all their peculiarities, if 
they could once obtain the real acknowledgment of their orders 
from any trustworthy source. They have tried the Greek schis- 
matics and the heretics of the East in vain. The Greek Church 
has denied the validity of their orders in terms as clear as those 
of the Catholic Church. Now there is a new dranch of the 
church... There used to be only three, but since the Vatican 
Council there are four. This increase of the branches of the church 
seems to be a great point with them; but we think that, from 
their own stand-point, their arithmetic is at fault. There are 
many validly-ordained heretics in the East whom they have not 
counted. Of course heresy is a small matter, if only the apostoli- 
cal succession be preserved. As to the recognition of the whole 
Parker line by the Old Catholics, it seems to be complete. Dr. 
Reinkens holds out his hand from across the Atlantic to the 
American dranch. The Right Rev. Dr. Herzog, on the second 
day, was formally introduced to the House of Bishops, and thus 
addressed them : 
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“ Right reverend fathers and brethren in Christ: Receive my sincere 
thanks for the most kind welcome you have given me. I know that the 
honor you do me refers chiefly to me as representing the Christian Catho- 
lic Church and the Old Catholic movement. I thank you, then, not only 
personally, but also in the name of my church and in the name of Bishop 
Reinkens, who has especially charged me to express to you his respects 
and best wishes for the prosperity of your cHurch and for cordial relations 
between your church and ours. Brothers, you granted me yesterday a 
place among you at the Lord’s table, and to-day you accord mea place in 
your venerable assemblage. You have by these acts in a certain sense an- 
nulled the excommunication hurled against us by the Pope because we re- 
jected the errors and abuses which you never acknowledged. We, on our 
part, have long since acknowledged you asa branch of the Catholic Church, 
and since my sojourn in your great country and your flourishing church I 
have proof enough that the Conference of Bonn acted wisely in solemnly 
recognizing the catholicity of your episcopate, your doctrine, and your lit- 
urgy.” 

To the same purport were his words to the House of clerical 
and lay Deputies. As far as Dr. Reinkens and his brethren can 
do so, they declare the American Episcopal bishops to be true 
successors of the apostles. This interchange of good feeling, like 
every other gushing sentiment, brings peace to wounded hearts. 
“In a certain sense it annuls the excommunication of the Pope.” 
When was it ever heard that the communion of a sect never for 
one moment recognized by any apostolical church could annul 
the sentence of the chief bishop of the world? It must be a very 
peculiar gratification, on the principle that “ misery loves compa- 
ny ” and exile is rendered sweet by the number of the exiled. As 
to the orders of Dr. Herzog himself the Catholic Church has 
never made any investigation.. They could not be recognized as 
valid by us without such investigation, and, as great changes are 
proposed in liturgy, the probabilities are against them. The suc- 
cession of the Old Catholics will without doubt become ere long 
as uncertain as those of the Reformed Episcopalians. ‘No sect, 
however heretical or schismatical, which retained the correct idea 
of matter and form in the sacrament of orders, could without any 
examination accept the ministry of the English Church. We are 
of the opinion that this “fourth branch” will not prove a great 
success or be a lasting comfort to the Ritualists. The last con- 
gress at Baden did not develop much strength, and was chiefly 
spent in the discussion of a prayer-book and the adoption of a 
liturgy in the German tongue. The Churchman says: 


“ The proceedings of the Baden congress were of the usual character: 
first, a ‘conversazione,’ otherwise beer and complimentary talk; and, 
lastly, a public dinner: the whole concluded with an excursion into the 
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country, with meanwhile, for two days, deliberations in private of the dele- 
gates and two large public meetings.” 


Bishop Reinkens reports that the progress of his church is not 
large, that the number of Old Catholics is “ still a little under the 
fifty thousand returned some few years ago.” Yet the Church- 
man hopes it will do great things in the future, and that the dis- 
semination of charity will “dissolve the Papacy and suffer it to 
be no longer an obstacle to the benign victories of the Gospel.” 
Probably Bishop Herzog has come here to refresh himself a little, 
and then go home and “do great things” towards the dissolution 
of the Papacy. 

The proceedings of the convention since the opening day have 
not presented many points of general interest. The sermon by 
Bishop Kip was an earnest one, and strongly urged mortification 
and self-denial upon his communion. This exhortation seems to 
us very appropriate, as the Episcopalians need, according to the 
Churchman, to appear more devoted to the people, and not to be 
so much “the church of the select and wealthy.” The only fault 
to be found with the sermon of Bishop Kip was its generality, and 
that he did nottell his reverend brethren how they were to mortify 
themselves, whether by fasting, prayer, or voluntary austerities. 
We agree with the distinguished prelate that exterior mortifica- 
tion would be very advantageous to the Episcopal clergy. It 
would make them more real and less worldly ; and worldliness is 
an evil which we all have to fear. 

The report of the Board of Managers of the Domestic and 
Foreign Missionary Society was read to the convention on the 
third day. The receipts have been over a million of dollars 
during the last three years, but the expenses have exceeded that 
sum. The Domestic Society has employed two hundred and sev- 
enty-four missionaries among white people, forty-six among the 
colored people, and forty-nine among the Indians. There is also 
one Chinese missionary. The Foreign Society has stations in 
Greece, Africa, China, Japan, Hayti, and Mexico, and employs for- 
ty-eight ministers and one hundred and thirty unordained workers. 
There are forty-seven candidates for orders and forty-five hundred 
and fifty-nine communicants. Tous this seems a small return for 
the money expended ; but it must be remembered that the expen- 
ses of married missionaries are naturally much greater than those 
of single men. The number of communicants is also small, and 
would seem discouraging if we did not know that the large ma- 
jority of Episcopalians are not communicants. There are doubt- 
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less many heathen Episcopalians who do not commune. Bishop 
Morris, of Oregon, complained of lack of help, and at this moment 
needs sixty-five thousand dollars. Hesays: “ We are giving over 
this land (Oregon), with all its promise and all its glorious future, 
to the powers of Rome and infidelity.” He adds: 


“ Let me tell you that in my jurisdiction, or what is substantially equal 
to it, the Roman Catholics have four bishops—an archbishop and three 
bishops. The Church of England has just sent out two additional bishops 
to British Columbia, north of me. I have told you that we have one little 
modest hospital in Portland. The Roman Catholics have got five in my 
jurisdiction. I want two women. They have got from one hundred to one 
hundred and fifty engaged in their work. They have got fifteen schools 
where we have three; and they are taking the land, unless the church 
comes up to a realization of her duty and a determination to carry it for- 
ward.” 


All the missionary bishops need money and men and “ minis- 
tering women or deaconesses.” Bishop Garrett, of Texas, com- 
plains rather bitterly of his wants, and in his speech asked a very 
appropriate question: 


“ The grand question, I take it, which we have to ask ourselves—a ques- 
tion which it would be well for us to answer—is this: Are we, a Protes- 
tant sect in the great continent of America, striving to gather some few 
fragments of the broken loaf of a dismembered Christendom, or are we the 
lawful, the rightful, the legitimate representatives of the Catholic Church 
of Christ, having mission and jurisdiction in this great country of the 
United States? That is the question.” 


It zs the question ; and the successors of the apostles have al- 
ways gone like their models, following the precept of their Lord: 
“Take nothing for the way, but a staff only: no scrip, no bread, 
no money in your purse; but be shod with sandals, and do not 
even put on two coats” (St. Mark vi. 8, 9). 

They have come to the conviction of the great use of pious 
women in missionary work, and so they have an imitation of Ca- 
tholic nuns or sisters. They, for some unintelligible reason, love 
to call them deaconesses. Nearly all the missionary bishops need 
deaconesses. This word is an apparent link which binds the pre- 
sent to the apostolical age. St. Paul is presumed to refer to the 
deaconess where he gives advice to St. Timothy: “Let a widow 
be chosen of no less than threescore years, who hath been the 
wife of one husband, having testimony for her good works, if she 
have brought up children, if she have washed the saints’ feet, if 
she have diligently followed every good work” (1 St. Tim. v. 9, 
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10). The following report was made by the Rev. Dr. Dix on Oc- 
tober 18: 


“ The committee to which this subject was referred deemed it inexpe- 
dient to attempt any specific legislation on the subject of sisterhoods, and 
therefore confined itself to the preparation of a canon ‘of deaconesses,’ 
the passage of which it recommends. It is as follows: 

“ SECTION 1. Women of devout character and approved fitness may be 
set apart by any bishops of this church for the work of a deaconess, ac- 
cording to such form as shall be authorized by the House of Bishops, or, in 
default thereof, by such form as may be set forth by the bishop of the dio- 
cese. 

“Sec. 2. The duties of a deaconess are declared to be the care of our 
Lord’s poor and sick, the education of the young, the religious instruction 
of the neglected, the reclaiming of the fallen, and other works of Christian 
charity. 

“ SEC. 3. No woman shall be set apart for the work of a deaconess un- 
til she be twenty-five years of age, unless the bishop, for special reasons, 
shall determine otherwise, but in no case shall the age be less than twenty- 
one years. The bishop shall also satisfy himself that the applicant has had 
an adequate preparation for her work, both technical and religious, which 
preparation shall have covered the period of at least one year. 

“Sec. 6. If a deaconess should at any time resign her office she shall 
not be restored thereto unless, in the judgment of the bishop, such resigna- 
tion was for weighty cause ; and no deaconess shall be removed from office 
by the bishop except with the consent of two-thirds of the standing com- 
mittee of the diocese duly convened. 

“Sec. 7. The constitution and rules for government of any institution 
for the training of any deaconesses, or of any community in which such 
deaconesses are associated, shall have the sanction in writing of the bishop 
of the diocese in which such institution or community exists, and all for- 
mularies of common worship used in such institution or community shall 
have the like sanction, and shall be in harmony with the usages of this 
church and the principles of the Book of Common Prayer.” 


We have given this report, at the cost of some space, because 
it is interesting in many ways. If adopted by the convention 
there will be some new apostolical things to be remembered. 
The Protestant nuns will be no more called sisters but deaconesses. 
It will not be Sister Mary or Sister Frances, but Deaconess Mary 
and Deaconess Frances. This would be the case at least on more 
solemn occasions, though the title might be shortened in common 
use. They must be twenty-five years old (not sixty), unless the 
bishop dispense them, but even he cannot take them until they 
are twenty-one. They are to be “set apart” by a form provided 
by the House of Bishops, or, in the case of this house not acting, 
by the bishop of the diocese. What this “setting apart” means 
we do not fully know. Nothing is said of vows, and it is to be 
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presumed that there are no vows, because it is the privilege of 
these deaconesses to resign when they deem proper. They form 
a voluntary association according to good will, and when they 
are “set apart” they are not permanently fixed. What the 
bishop does to them when he thus receives them does not ap- 
pear. Probably he gives them the habit, the cross and beads, and 
prays for their perseverance, telling them that they are not like 
other women, but ina certain sense consecrated toGod. We have 
watched this formation of Protestant convents with some solici- 
tude. Some of the sisters have made, on their resignation, good 
wives, and others have become Catholics. It is a step in the 
right direction, and, considering that these well-meaning women 
have neither sacraments nor direction, they certainly have done 
very well. Deaconess will be an awkward name, but, after all, 
what isin aname? They can bear this burden in order to seem 
more apostolic. 

The convention also has discussed the subject of duty to the 
Indians, and a joint committee was appointed “to observe what 
action is taken by government for extending to the Indians legal 
protection for their civil rights.” We earnestly hope that this 
resolution will result in some action which may help the poor 
Indians towards freedom of conscience and give missionaries 
more liberty in their work of evangelization. The Catholic 
Church has tried to do its part, and we trust the Episcopalians 
will now give us at least their moral assistance. 

On the great subject of education we are glad to see the con- 
vention put itself on record as follows: 

“ Resolved, That it be strongly recommended to all churchmen to use 
their means and energies in founding and maintaining parochial schools 
and other church institutions of various grades commensurate with the de- 
mands of the age and the needs of our people in science, literature, and art.” 
Something of this kind was resolved at a former session and has 
not produced much effect. We hope now that Episcopalians 
will follow the advice of their prelates and favor practically 
“denominational schools.” This is the only way to preserve any 
semblance of religious education and to prevent their children 
from becoming infidels. The argument is very simple, but facts 
are the most complete demonstration of this truth. 

A member of the House of Deputies tried to pass a resolution 
warmly commending “the clergy who during the yellow-fever 
epidemic of 1878 and 1879 stood bravely at their posts, minister- 
ing to the plague-stricken people of God.” But, probably for 
fear of any invidious remarks, or censure of those who ran away, 
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the resolution was negatived. The question of the new revision 
of the Bible was also discussed, but, so far as we can learn, no de- 
finite action was taken. One reverend doctor, the prominent speak- 
er, stated that the Episcopal Church had never really authorized 
any version of the Scriptures, and, in his opinion, never would do 
so. A committee may, however, be appointed to look into the 
matter and afterwards report. 

The foreign missions of the Episcopal Church have excited much 
enthusiasm and taken up much of the time of the delegates. One 
thing strikes us very forcibly in reading the reports: the results 
are very small in comparison with the money and effort expend- 
ed. Tous it would be positively discouraging. For example, 
the Greek mission has Miss Marion Muir as chief of staff, with 
eight assistant teachers and 700 pupils. It does not appear who 
the general is, nor if there be any minister there. 

Japan has 5 presbyters, 2 deacons, 1 physician, and 14 teach- 
ers. There are 63 native communicants and 40 baptisms. 

Cape Palmas has 1 bishop, 10 presbyters, 6 deacons, 1 physi- 
cian, and 14 teachers. They had only 38 confirmations and 26 
baptisms, making not quite a baptism to a teacher or minister. 
We do not know if the children of the missionaries are counted 
in this estimate. 

China has 1 bishop, 8 presbyters, 3 deacons, 14 lay readers, 3 
postulants, 2 physicians, 8 female missionaries, 2 medical students, 
and 31 teachers and Bible-readers. Here is a community suffi- 
ciently large to prevent homesickness or lonesomeness. With 
this staff of 70 workers there were 111 native baptisms and 59 
confirmations. 

In Hayti there are 1 bishop, 10 clergymen, and 2 candidates. 
There were 59 baptisms and 10 confirmations, and there are 290 
communicants. Bishop Holly says very properly that this “is 
only the seed-time of his church.” 

The Mexican mission has 1 bishop, 2 bishops-elect, 2 minis- 
ters, 26 theological students, 17 lay readers, and 24 teachers of 
various kinds. The baptisms during the year were 19. There 
seems to be some difficulty in the management of this Mexican 
church, and there is not perfect satisfaction on all sides. The 
Methodists block the way a little, but it is proposed to make se- 
rious inroads upon the Catholic Church with this new déranch. 
Unless more be accomplished than during the year past we have 
no serious grounds of fear. Nineteen baptisms would hardly 
make Christians of the children of the ministers and their assist- 
ants. 
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The canon on divorce came up for consideration, and one 
delegate desired to amend the canon in accordance with the Levi- 
tical law. How he mixed up the Old and New Testament we 
do not know ; but probably, in spite of his surroundings, he ima- 
gined that he was living under a Jewish economy. The Church- 
man Says: 


“ Proposed legislation on divorce has been rejected, partly, we suppose, 
because there is a growing conviction that the church is to meet and over- 
come sin in other ways than by legislation, and partly, too, because it is 
felt to be unwise to legislate against special sins. It is the duty of all bap- 
tized persons, clergy and laity, ‘manfully to fight against sin, the world, 
and the devil,’ and this is to be done individually.” 


The Episcopal Church as legislated unfortunately in favor of 
divorce, and still allows divorced people to be married when 
adultery is the cause of the separation and one party is innocent. 
Thus with them marriage is not a bond which binds unto death, 
and “those whom God has joined together * can be sundered by 
the crime of one party. 

As an outside matter, generally approved by the convention, 
we are very sorry to see that the Episcopalians have taken up 
M. Loyson. Grace Church was filled one night to hear the 
speech of Bishop Cotterill. It is said that poor M. Loyson (he 
does not like to be called Hyacinthe) in his distress appealed to 
the Archbishop of Canterbury, and that the amidble prelate re- 
ferred him to the Bishop of Edinburgh. He would not fraternize 
with the Old Catholics, because they were too Protestant for him, 
and so he goes to the o/der Catholics of England. They can take 
him, though he still professes nearly all the articles of Catholic 
faith. At this meeting in Grace Church Bishop Williams, of 
Connecticut, presided and 


“introduced Bishop Cotterill, who spoke first of the different movements 
in Europe and Mexico against the Roman Catholic Church. He then gave 
a short history of the movement in Paris, at the head of which is M. 
Loyson. 

“M. Loyson’s church in Paris, he said, has now been open some eighteen 
months. At present the society has no suitable building to worship in. It 
has filed several applications for the use of one of the churches in Paris, 
but as it does not come under any of the three recognized religions it can 
receive no aid from the state. The congregation will be obliged to give up 
its present temporary quarters in January, and will be obliged to build a 
church. A suitable site has been obtained at a rental of $2,000 a year, and 
it will erect an iron church on this at a probable cost of $9,200. Besides 
this the congregation wishes to hire assistants for M. Loyson to help him 
in his parochial work, so that he can devote himself to his preaching. The 
English and American churchmen must help this movement. The expenses 
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of the congregation for the ensuing year, including the cost of ‘the new 
church, is estimated at $17,600, of which the congregation is expected to 
contribute $2,600. The English and American churches must assist in order 
to give permanence to the movement in France.’ 


There is no reason whatever why the Episcopal Church 
should take up M. Loyson. He does not believe as they do, and 
the only point of sympathy is that he, an apostate and married 
monk, is willing to preach against the Pope and the Catholic 
’ Church. He needs, no doubt, bread for himself and family, but 
the respectable Episcopalians will drag their skirts in the mud by 
taking hold of him. He will never become a true Protestant nor 
be able to found a fifth branch of the church. An article in the 
New York 7Zimes takes precisely our view of the subject. It 
places the truth in plain colors, and is worthy of commendation 
to our Episcopalian brethren : 


“The Protestant party in the Anglican Church must be well aware that 
M. Loyson professes to believe all’the doctrines put forth by the Council 
of Trent—the celibacy of the clergy being a matter not of doctrine but of 
discipline. He rejects the decree of papal infallibility proclaimed by the 
Vatican Council, but with that exception he is, in point of doctrine, as good 
a Roman Catholic as Pope Leo himself. Why should Protestants give this 
man $18,000 in order that he may continue to celebrate the Mass and to ad- 
vocate, by example and precept, those doctrines which Protestants believe 
to be false, blasphemous, and demoralizing ? 

“ As has been said, M. Loyson has, under the laws of the French Repub- 
lic, a clear right to establish a church on a strictly marital foundation, but 
he has no right to ask either Protestants or Catholics to give him money to 
preach sermons in support of his right to marry. Such, in point of fact, is 
understood to be the substance of the gospel which he preaches, and some 
years ago a leading American Presbyterian minister, who was unwarily led 
into M. Loyson’s church, heard him preach a sermon on the physiological 
aspects of marriage which the minister afterward characterized as disgust- 
ing. To take money from American churchmen to supportthis French 
comedian would be a miserable waste of. charity, and it is a pity to find so 
excellent a man as the Bishop of Edinburgh engaged in so mistaken a 
business.” 


We believe that nearly all the new churches founded by apos- 
tate priests and monks rest upon a marital foundation; but why, 
for the sake of striking the Catholic Church a blow she never 
feels, should a respectable society risk its own reputation ? 

The House of Bishops sent on October 22 the following mes- 
sage to the Deputies: 


“The House of Bishops informs the House of Deputies that it has 
adopted the following preamble and resolution : 
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“ Whereas, The Lambeth Conference of 1878 set forth the following de- 
claration, to wit: 

“*We gladly welcome every effort for reform upon the model of the 
primitive church. We do not demand a rigid uniformity, we deprecate 
needless divisions, but to those who are drawn to us in the endeavor to free 
themselves from the yoke of error and superstition we are ready to offer all 
help and such privileges as may be acceptable to them and are consistent 
with the maintenance of our own principles as enunciated in our formula- 
ries, which declaration rests upon two indisputable historical facts: first, 
that the body calling itself the Holy Roman Church has, by the decrees 
of the Council of Trent in 1565, and by the dogma of the Immaculate 
Conception in 1854, and by the decree of the infallibility of the pope 
in 1870, imposed upon the consciences of all the members of the national 
churches under its sway, as that faith, to be held as if implicitly necessary 
to salvation, dogmas having no warrant in Holy Scripture or the ancient 
creeds, which dogmas are so radically false as to corrupt and defile the 
faith; and, second, that the assumption of a universal episcopate by the bish- 
op of Rome, making operative the definition of papal infallibility, has de- 
prived of its original independence the episcopal order in the Latin churches, 
and substituted for it a papal vicariate fer the superintendence of dioceses, 
while the virtual change of the divine constitution of the churches, as found- 
ed in the episcopate and the other orders, into a Tridentine consolidation, 
has destroyed the autonomy, if not the corporate existence, of national 
churches. 

“ Now, therefore, the bishops of the Protestant Episcopal Church in the 
United States of America, assembled in council as bishops in the church of 
God, asserting the principles declared in the Lambeth Conference, and in 
order to the maintaining of a true unity, which must be a unity in the truth, 
do hereby affirm that the great primitive rule of the Catholic Church, 
‘Episcopatus unus cujus a singulis in solidum pars tenetur,’ imposes upon the 
episcopates of all national churches holding the primitive faith and order, 
and upon the several bishops of the same, not the right only but the duty 
also of protecting in the holding of that faith and recovering of that order 
those who by the methods before described have been deprived of both. 

“And, further, the bishops of the Protestant Episcopal Church in, the 
United States of America, assembled in council, not meaning to dispute the 
validity of consecrations by a single consecrator, put on record their con- 
viction that in the reorganization of Reformed churches with which we may 
hope to have communion they should follow the teachings of the canons 
of Nicza, and that, where consecration cannot be had by three bishops of 
the province, episcopal orders should at all events be conferred by three 
bishops of national character.” 


This is literally a fearful thing for Catholics, who will no 
doubt tremble when’ they see it. Yet we think it will produce 
no more impression upon the Papacy than the many threats of 
Luther, who predicted the end of Antichrist in his own time. A 
body with bishops whose orders are rejected not only by the Ca- 
tholic Church, but also by every heretical communion which has 
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an unquestioned succession, thus loudly talks of its ecclesiastical 
authority, and prates of the Council of Nicza and the rules 
which govern the validity of consecration. Surely the arro- 
gance of the decree exceeds its violation of the law of Catholic 
unity. That respectable men with wives and children, and even 
grandchildren, should so stultify themselves before the world is 
incomprehensible. And its only consolation is to gather to itself 
the shreds of schism and to encourage every revolter from the 
Catholic Church, whatever be his faith or practice. 

Sundry changes are proposed in the Prayer-Book which are 
of little consequence to the world, but may prove convenient for 
Episcopalians. 

The report on “ the state of the church ”’ is, as usual, self-lauda- 
tory, and endeavors to place the progress of the past three years 
in a pleasant light. Tous the growth seems very small, and the 
outlay of money very great in proportion. We have no time 
to examine here the items, but quote the language of Bishop 
Robertson, of St. Louis, who seems to think there has been a loss 
in church growth during the last few years: 

“The dominating cause of the marked reduction in our rate of growth 
during the last few years is the agitation which has been going on among 
us in the matter of ritual. We are not as one before the world; our Gene- 
ral Council has its sessions absorbed with this belittling matter; activities 


are wasted on party strifes, and in differences of bishops with presbyters 
and rectors with parishes.” 


This convention, however, waived the whole matter as plea- 
santly as possible, except that the bishops in their charge fail not 
to strike a hard blow at the Ritualists. These are the words of 
the prelates : 


“A church reformed and purified in the fires of martyrdom, that shall 
be ashamed of her own title, within whose walls shall be introduced, by 
little and little, practices and rites once discarded, and which if they teach 
anything teach errors once repudiated, that casts longing eyes back upon 
the land of former bondage, can take no surer way to forfeit irretrievably 
the confidence and respect of the American people.” 

These thrilling words, with all their feeling reference to “the 
fires of martyrdom,” will, we venture to say, produce no effect. 
The Ritualists will go on as before with their practices, their imi- 
tation of the Mass, their medizeval vestments, and their confes- 
sionals. In the Episcopal Church every man is his own pope. 

The convention closed on the 27th of October with a charge 
from the united episcopacy nearly as feeble as the presiding 
bishop himself. There is the special laudation of this “ great and 
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growing country ” and the expression of charity to all. There is 
no assertion of doctrine. The prelates who before denied bap- 
tismal regeneration and the Real Presence in the Holy Eucharist 
are silent on all matters of faith. They, however, have the pre- 
sumption to speak of their unity of belief, when it is well known 
that their Articles contradict the offices of the Prayer-Book, and 
that there is not the semblance of agreement among their minis- 
ters or people. Probably there is no sect where there are so 
many admitted contradictions in faith, where the same doctrine 
in all points is proclaimed from no two pulpits of the commu- 
nion. Still all must be covered over by the mantle of love, 
though there is no living man, however acute his logic, who can 
’ tell precisely what the Protestant Episcopal Church believes. 

To our minds this convention has demonstrated the decadence of 
the sect, for a “ving church is always sensitive as to differences in 
faith. Among the children of heresy and schism agitation as to 
creed is the sign of life, and harmony is the chill of death. 





THE WIFE OF ST. NICANDER, MARTYR, TO HER 
HUSBAND. 


** And they, lifting up their eyes, saw no one, but only Jesus.”—MartrT, xvii, 8, 


I, 


BID thee renounce our God! Who counsels so? 

I, that have held thine honor as my own, 

Bid thee the crown of martyrdom lay down? 
The highest gift Rome’s Czsar can bestow ! 

The mother of the sons of Zebedee 

High place in heaven for her sons besought, 

Blind to the thorns whereof such crowns are wrought— 
My love, as blind, had begged as much for thee. 
To-day, Nicander, is Christ’s chalice thine! 

Shall my hand push it from thy lips aside, 

My love be cause that unto thee denied 
This draught of love immortal and divine? 

Shall my fond arms, unkind, drag thee to earth? 
O Love! without God’s love, what were ours worth? 
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Il. 


My soldier! when, in those long, haggard years, 
The emperor thou serv’dst in foreign land— 
Faithful to Czesar through our Lord’s command— 

Lo! yearning for thee ever through my tears, 

Each hour I prayed to see thy face again. 
Perchance, a soldier’s wife, I thought of fame 
Crowning, with well-won grace, my husband’s name— 

While knew his soul no battle passion’s stain. 

To-day I see thy face, O Love, how fair! 

Not when mine eyes first looked on thee to love 
Seem'dst thou so strong and true all men above 

As now, too strong thine honor to forswear. 

Bright had I held the glory of war’s strife: 

With Heaven's thou crownest me—a martyr’s wife! 


III. 


I have no fear that love shall make thee weak. 
Not, faltering so, thou lovest me and thine— 
This little one, in whom thine eyes seek mine, 
Whose ruddy lips for Jesus’ sake would speak 
Did any thought of yielding seize thy soul. 
Ah! Love, forgive ; not even would I in thought 
Wrong the rich love wherewith thy heart is fraught : 
Thou wilt not give Him part who gives the whole. 
My woman’s heart, to-day, is brave for thee, 
And proud and fond to know thou canst not fail. 
’Tis light from thy saint’s-halo makes so pale 
My cheek that else might blush thy shame to see— 
Lost unto God for all eternity 
For one brief, bitter hour of earth with me! 


* IV. 


Nor wilt thou doubt me that mine eyes are dry. 
’Tis thy soul’s fire, kindled the Cross beside, 
That hath my tears, that might betray thee, dried. 
Thou knowest, Love, that I for thee would die 
Not less than thou for God to. whom is owed 
The very life we can lay down for him. 
O happy chalice! bubbling to the brim, 
Christ's touch makes sweet the bitter-seeming flood. 
O thorn-wreathed cup that I may drink with thee, 
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Pledging anew the promise of love's faith 
That shall not fail when earth’s life perisheth, 
But still unbroken be eternally— 
Thou wilt not lose it, standing by God’s throne ; 
I still shall keep it, left on earth alone. 





V. 


Alone! Not so: his arms our little one 
Still clasps about my neck, his face shall be 
The earthly shrine wherein I still find thee, 

His heart the sky where shineth still my sun, 

While, far beyond the sun, the earthly shrine, 
I shall look up to thee, my martyred love, 
So longing, till Christ calleth me above 

To gaze with thee upon his Face divine. 

And this our little one shall learn to know 
What heritage is his—a martyr’s blood, 
Eternal life, the saints’ beatitude. 

Will he too prove a martyr, tutored so? 

And I, like mother of the Machabees, 

Be yet ennobled through my miseries. 


VI. 





Dreaming, I shall stretch out my hands to thee, 
And waking, with Christ’s loving mercy plead 
Ever more near my feet to him, to thee, to lead. 

Ah! long the years that win my crown for me. 

Nicander, Love, ah! beg of our dear God 
To leave near thee a little place in heaven 
Where, all my poor self dead, my sins forgiven, 

I reap with thee the glory he hath sowed, 

I praise with thee the sinless Lamb who died 
That man might live. O faithfulone, look up, 
Thine angel nears thee with the bitter cup, 

While unto thee sweet calls the Crucified. 

For thee Mt. Thabor’s bright felicity, 

For me the shadow of Christ’s Calvary. 


VII. 


Again forgive; idle my wild words seem, 
Belying the true service of my heart. 
Unbid, my woman’s sorrow still will start 

To dim the glory of thine hour supreme. 
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God might have chosen me to die, not thee— 

Better my anguish and my proud content 

Than that fierce grief that would thy soul have rent— 
Witness of scorn and thy wife’s agony. 
Meetest for thee the glory of this day, 

The royal grace of holy martyrdom 

Whose light, through all the lingering years to come, 
Will guide my feet along their lonely way, 
While heaven’s angels, knowing our true life, 
Will pray God’s pity for his martyr’s wife. 


VIII. 


A little while, dear Love, and all is o’er, 
Offered to God thy fullest sacrifice, 
Opened thine earth-closed eyes in Paradise, 
A sword-stroke, and God thine for evermore. 
Not Czsar’s triumph, filling pagan Rome 
With roll of chariots, conquering eagles’ gleam, 
Knoweth least pulsing of the joy supreme 
Awaiting thy brave soul in its far home. 
Ah! sweet is it, hath patriot soldier said, 
For one’s own land to die. Ah! if so sweet 
To perish for the soil beneath our feet, 
What joy to die for heaven’s pure sky o’erhead! 
My soldier, ’neath Rome's eagles dost thou die 
True patriot of thy native land on high. 


IX. 


My saint, even now my dim eyes see unfold 
The ciouds that lie ’twixt heaven’s light and thee, 
*T wixt sorrow’s hour and joy’s infinity : 
Behind the shadow gleam the gates of gold 
Whence angels, swift descending, cleave with sword, 
For thy strong soul, a pathway unto God. 
O Love, my life! Along the heavenly road 
He comes to greet thee—Christ ! our Blesséd Lord ! 
So hath he looked when on his breast divine 
The loved disciple lay his trusting head, 
So upon Stephen was his glory shed. 
O God! that I dare call thy martyr—mine! 
To thee I render him thou gavest me: 


Thy love is even from eternity. 
VOL. XXXII,—20 
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THE ORCADES. 


‘**T love all waste 
And solitary places ; where we taste 

The pleasure of believing what we see 

Is boundless as we wish our souls to be: 

And such was this wide ocean, and this shore 
More barren than its billows.” 


—SHELLEY, 


AMONG the places over which Scott has cast the glamour of his 
genius are the Orkney and Shetland islands, which, though they 
lie in the cold northern seas, under a pale leaden sky, and are poor, 
barren,‘and melancholy, are nevertheless interesting on account of 
their ancient traditions of jarls and sea-kings, and the legends of 
medizeval saints not yet forgctten in the places where they labor- 
ed and prayed. There are a good many old Pictish towers on 
the coasts, some monuments of Druidical or Scandinavian rites, 
two or three historic castles in ruins, and, what is of more interest 
to the Catholic heart, at least one imposing church built over 
the tombs of the saints, besides other traces of the ancient faith. 
These islands, too, strike the eye with the unique character of 
their bare, treeless landscapes, their broad wastes and moorlands, 
and the steep cliffs and bold headlands against which the seas 
have dashed and roared in vain for thousands of years. 

The Orkneys are now very easily reached by way of Thurso, 
the terminus of the railway to the northernmost coast of Scotland. 
This town stands on the bay of Thurso and is the chief place in 
Caithness. The country around, once clothed with forests, is 
now bare and desolate, but it has a certain grandeur of aspect. 
There are no trees but the elder, poplar, birch, and hazel, and 
these by no means abound. Vast moors and sheep-pastures are 
to be seen in every direction. The fields are enclosed by stone 
walls, for hedges cannot be induced to grow. This is the land 
of gray mists and low-trailing clouds, of driving winds and beat- 
ing storms such as Dante describes: 

: “ Eterna, maladetta, fredda e grave.” 


You find yourself at once in Norseland, as it were. Thurso is 
so called from Thor, the old Scandinavian divinity and there are 
endless creeks, and bays, and inlets called by Norwegian names. 
The names of the domains generally end 1n ster, the Scandinavian 
word for farm, as Thrumster, Stemster, Scrabster, etc. Holborn 
Head, at one extremity of Thurso Bay, derives its name from 
Holia, the goddess of heil, as if to express the terrors of the 
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abyss beneath, where many a bark has gone down for ever. And 
there are many prehistoric castles on the tall cliffs, now mostly 
in ruins, that were undoubtedly the strongholds of old vikings 
who once ruled these northern seas. All along the coast 
these bold cliffs rise straight up from the sea, forming a bulwark 
against the mighty current of Pentland Frith, between the main- 
land and the Orkneys, dangerous to the shipping even in calm 
weather. These clifis are of old red sandstone, and are often 
worn into fantastic shapes by the incessant dashing of the strong 
waves. Enormous hollows are also made in the sides, leaving 
the slate cropping out. These hollows, called goes or gyoes, are 
sometimes a mile or, two in depth, though generally much less. 
The sea pours into them with awful violence in stormy weather, 
sending up through the crevices and vents great jets of foam 
and spray. In some of the mysterious caverns thus formed the 
old spaewives sang the wild songs which Gray so happily caught 
the spirit of in his “ Fatal Sisters.” 

Thurso in Catholic times was an episcopal see, and there are 
the remains of its old‘church of St. Peter to testify its devotion 
to the apostolic chair. The bishop’s castle, built with an eye to 
the beautiful, is admirably situated west of the town, with a fine 
view in the rear over the heathery hills of Forss, which gradually 
rise up from a basin, and still finer seaward with the Orkneys in 
full sight beyond the stormy frith, the Man of Hoy standing out 
at the west like a sentinel watching over land and sea. 

There is a regular steamboat from Thurso to the Orkneys, 
and a sail thither is delightful in pleasant weather, but those who 
wish to explore them must then take a private boat, that they 
may wander along the coasts at will. There are a great number 
of these islands, but only fifteen of any size, and these are mostly 
covered with peat-bogs and marshes. The few trees and shrubs 
are regarded by the people as of immense importance. In for- 
mer times they boasted of a rowan, one of those mysterious trees 
once considered a protection against evil influences, and they be- 
lieved the fate of the islands‘so bound up in its preservation that 
if one leaf were carried away they would pass into foreign hands. 
Along the shores are numerous inlets and coves around which 
the inhabitants chiefly live. Hoy is the most picturesque of; 
these islands on account of its tripartite mountain—a mountain 
that rises directly up from the sea and divides into three parts, 
besides being otherwise rent and riven into strange, curious 
shapes. Some of these tall cliffs are like turrets and spires, and 
they are often black with the sea-birds that build their nests in 
the inaccessible’crevices. Sometimes they are clothed with thick 
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mists, and the ravines that separate them are full of gloom and 
mystery. The mountain-sides are furrowed with deep seams, on 
the edges of which grow a few low bushes, and the bare summits 
are the haunt of the eagle, the osprey, and other birds of prey. 
The highest peak is called Ward Hill, a name commonly given 
in these isles to the heights that seem to keep watch and ward 
over the whole region.. On the northern slope, among barrows 
and cairns, is the famous Dwarfie Stone, an immense fragment of 
rock swept down from the mountain by the elements. This 
stone is regarded with awe by the common people on account of 
a small chamber or two evidently hollowed out by tools, but for- 
merly believed to have been the work of a trolld, or drow, or 
demon. You enter by a low passage and find yourself in a little 
room lighted by an aperture at the top. Here are two stone 
couches, hewn out, according to the old belief, by no human hand, 
for the dwarf and his wife who once lived here. Beyond is a 
smaller room. Some suppose these to be the cells of ancient 
Christian anchorites, but there is no religious symbol whatever. 
It is certain, nevertheless, that the Orkneys and Shetlands were 
visited at a very early period by monks and hermits who, pleased 
with the wild solitude and the boundless sea around them— 
“image,” as Mme. de Staél says, “ of that infinitude which is con- 
stantly attracting the soul and in which it is constantly losing 
itself ”’—established hermitages and oratories in all these isles of 
the northern seas, as many old inscriptions and documents testify. 
When the Northmen began to infest these coasts the hermits, and 
even the people, were driven out or slain. It was then the 
trollds and dwarfs were believed to have taken up their abode in 
these caves, for they loved places polluted by blood and crying 
sins. They are said to have wrought curiously in the precious 
metals a variety of articles that brought good luck to the wearer. 


“IT trow ‘twas a goodly sight to see 
Th dwarfs with their aprons on, 
A-hainmering and smelting so busily 
Pure gold from the rough brown stone.” 


Norna of the Fitful Head, in Scott’s Pirate, hung a chain of 
gold around Mordaunt’s neck wrought by the drows in the 
secret recesses of their caverns. And Loke, in the Danish bal- 
lad, goes to the sea-worn caves of the dwarfs, “his kinsmen 
small,” saying : 

“ And thence for Sif new tresses I'll bring 
Of gold, ere the daylight’s gone, 
So that she shall liken a field in spring, 
With its yellow-flowered garment on.” 
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Many of these old superstitions still cling to the people in the 
most remote of the islands. Some of them.are embodied in the 
ancient songs and incantations of the Norns—the weird women 
who spent their lives 

“ Weaving many a soldier’s doom, 

’ Orkney’s woe and Randver’s bane.” 
The people have also many tales of witches and goblins which 
are associated with the lonely moors, the gray, solitary stones 
that used to witness unhallowed rites, the mist-covered cliffs and 
headlands with their ruined towers of the old Berserkers, and 
the inaccessible caves into which man never ventured, but where 
the sea boldly rushes with a roar too awful not to excite a super- 
stitious fear. 

On Ward Hill it is said an enchanted carbuncle used to be 
seen afar off burning with a strange light, but disappeared when 
people ascended in search of it. Norna of the Fitful Head tells 
how she sat by the Dwarfie Stone with her eyes fixed on this 
gleaming jewel. It was, in fact, among the wild mountains of 
Hoy her father took her in her girlhood to separate her from 
Basil Vaughan. 

Pomona is the largest of the Orkneys, a name hardly war- 
ranted by the aspect of the island, which is covered for the most 
part with heaths and brown, treeless marshes, with here and there 
a lakelet or loch. Everything is desolate and melancholy. The 
very tints of the landscape are gray and sombre, and the rude 
stone houses that dot the country are anything but cheerful and 
attractive. You must love storms and tempests, and the mys- 
terious voices of the loud winds, and the mists varying in hue 
with every light, and the broad waste of waters, to feel the at- 
traction of this cheerless region. The shores are more inte- 
resting with their strange cliffs and the secluded bays and inlets 
that indent them. At the head of one of these bays stands Kirk- 
wall, the chief town in the islands. It goes wandering up the 
hill in the rear, as if to overlook the harbor. Coming in from the 
sea it strikes the eye very pleasantly, with its venerable cathedral 
looming up in the midst. The latter is seen afar off, and the 
solemn peal of the bells is heard across the bay from 


“ The wide-watered shore 
Swinging slow with sullen roar.” 


Kirkwall is an ancient town with one long, narrow street and 
numerous diverging lanes. The houses are of stone, with steep 
roofs, and there are two or three ruined palaces or castles, an 
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ancient gateway or two, and a few fountains. The church isa 
massive, imposing edifice surrounded by a graveyard. Here we 
felt on no debatable ground, but on a part of our spiritual birth- 
right, consecrated with Catholic rites, bell, book, and candle, and 
long hallowed by the tombs of the saints. This cathedral is dedi- 
cated to St. Magnus, and is the only one north of the Tweed, 
except that of St. Mungo at Glasgow, which escaped destruc- 
tion at the hands of the “ Reformers.” We were surprised to 
find so grand a church in this remote island. It is, as Andrew 
Fairservice said of St. Mungo’s, “a brave kirk—nane o’ yere 
whigmaleeries and open-steek hems about it—a’ solid, weel-jointed 
mason-wark, that will stand as lang as the warld, keep hand and 
gunpowther aff it.” It is of the heavy Norman style, cruciform 
in shape, two hundred and sixty feet long, with some good tra- 
cery in the windows, especially at the east. You enter by a 
deep-sunk archway, the ribs and mouldings of which are some- 
what hacked and scarred as if it had been found hard to spare it. 
No saints have been left to guard the portal. The eastern—that 
is, the most sacred—portion has been railed off for the Protestant 
service, and here some deal pews have been set up among the 
ancient carved wood-work. Among them is the old pew of Sir 
Patrick Stewart, Earl of the Orkneys, with his cipher and coat- 
of-arms. The remainder of the church is of no use now, and the 
desolate aspect of the lofty nave that used to witness the magnifi- 
cent rites of the church, and the gloom of the aisles with their 
long rows of columns, is indescribable. A few old tombstones 
still remain, but the shrines of the saints have been swept away. 
It was in one of these dusky aisles the high-minded Minna Troil 
met the pirate Cleveland. 

St. Magnus was the great-grandson of Earl Sigurd, for whom 
the gray-women of Caithness “wove the web and wove the 
warp” of destiny. He did more than any one else to establish 
Christianity in these northern isles; that is, after their occupation 
by the barbarous Norwegians, for St. Palladius had planted the 
faith here long before and left St. Sylvester as the chief pastor. 
St. Kentigern also sent missionaries here in the sixth century, 
and St. Conran was bishop of Kirkwall in the seventh—a man of 
austere life and great zeal. There were several monasteries on 
the islands in his day, the largest of which was at Kirkwall. 

The earldom of Orkney was established by Harald Harfagri, 
King of Norway, in 872, and given to Jarl Régnvald, who made it 
over to his brother Sigurd, a convert to Christianity. The latter 
was succeeded by Thorfinn, his son. Thorfinn had two sons, 
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Paul and Erland. Erland was the father of Magnus, the great 
saint of the Orkneys, whereas Paul’s son Hakon leaned to the 
old heathenish beliefs and consulted spaewives as to his fortunes. 
St. Magnus was a maneof noble presence, and he had a lofty 
nature. He was mild and gentle in private life, but brave and 
fearless in battle, for he belonged to a race that called dying in 
one’s bed “a cow’s death "—a fate dreaded above all by the old 
vikings. St. Magnus, however, would not fight unless in a good 
cause. It is related that, going with the king of Norway to the 
west on one of his piratical expeditions, he was in a battle off 
Anglesea, but sat still on deck without arms. The king demanded 
an explanation. Magnus replied that he had nothing against . 
any one on the other side, and therefore would not fight. The 
king tauntingly said if he did not dare fight he would do better 
to get out of the way. Magnus paid no heed to the taunt, and 
instead of seeking a shelter he took a Psalter, and, remaining in 
the same exposed place, sang psalms all the time of the battle. 
The king being incensed, St. Magnus took refuge in Scotland till 
after his death, when he returned to the Orkneys, which were now 
divided between him and his cousin Hakon. Those of the in- 
habitants who clung to heathenism upheld the interests of Earl 
Hakon, but the Christians naturally rallied around St. Magnus. 
This led toa feud. A meeting being appointed between the two 
earls to adjust their rights, Hakon treacherously came with more 
vessels and men than had been agreed upon. Defence was use- 
less, and Magnus, unwilling to expose the lives of his followers, 
allowed himself to be taken, and was slain kneeling in prayer for 
his murderers. The spot where he fell became covered with the 
brightest greensward—something marvellous in the Orkneys, and 
naturally considered emblematic of the freshness and verdure 
that entered into their idea of the Paradise whither his soul had 
fled. Bright lights and sweet odors were perceived around his 
grave, and people went there to be healed. The spot where he 
was slain is still pointed out on Mayar Island. His share of the 
Orkneys was claimed by his nephew Kali, who made a vow to 
build a church in honor of St. Magnus should he succeed in es- 
tablishing his rights. He ultimately became sole ruler of the 
‘islands under the name of Régnvald, and was the most prosperous 
of the earls. Faithful to his vow, he began the cathedral of 
Kirkwall* in 1137, and, when it was completed, had the remains 
of St. Magnus brought here and enshrined with great solemnity. 
He afterwards made a pilgrimage to Rome and Jerusalem, and 


* The name of Kirkwall is derived from 4¢r4in-vagr—the creek of the kirk. 
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was absent three years. It is related that he and his followers 
bathed in the sacred Jordan, and tied knots in the bushes on the 
banks after the Norse fashion. He was greatly beloved in the 
Orkneys and styled “the holy earl,” and, being slain in Caithness 
in 1158, was, at the wish of the people, canonized by Pope Celes- 
tin III. in 1192. His grandson, Harald Ungi, who died Earl of 
Orkney in 1198, was also regarded as a saint, and miracles took 
place at his tomb in the cathedral of St. Magnus, where was also 
the shrine of St. Régnvald. 

The Orkney and Shetland islands belonged to Norway till 
1468, when James III. of Scotland married Margaret the Fair, 
who received these islands as her dowry, from which time they 
were united to the Scottish crown. 

The remains of the first bishop of Kirkwall were found ina 
stone coffin in 1848 with an inscription to identify them; but in 
1856, when the cathedral was undergoing some repairs, all the 
bones of the early bishops were carted off as rubbish, and the 
relics of the sainted earls seem to have shared the same fate, then 
or at some other time. 

The so-called bicker of St. Magnus, a tankard of enormous 
size long preserved at Kirkwall, was, according to Scott—we 
know not on what authority—presented to each new bishop of the 
Orkneys with the expectation he should empty it at a draught as 
a certain means of ensuring a crop of unusual fertility—a feat, we 
should think, worthy of Tonneau Mirabeau. “By the bicker of 
St. Magnus,” exclaimed Claude Halcro, using his favorite asseve- 
ration as he addressed the hospitable Magnus Troil, “I believe 
that ere a friend wanted you could, like old Luggie the warlock, 
fish up boiled and roasted out of the pool of Kibster.” Hospital- 
ity, in fact, was carried to a great length in these islands. It 
was infamous for a man of substance to have his door shut, lest, 
as it was said, the stranger should come and behold his contract- 
ed soul. Bolts and bars used to be unknown in the Orkneys and 
Shetlands, “ thanks to St. Ronald.” There was only one lock, on 
the old castle of Scalloway, which every one went to see out of 
curiosity. “The blessing of God and St. Ronald on the open 
door,” cried Norna of the Fitful Head at the entrance of Harfra, 
“and their broad malison and mine upon close-handed churls!” 
St. Ronald is no other than St. Régnvald, “the holy earl,” 
whose memory is preserved in the islands by the common names 
of Ronald, Ronaldson, Ronaldshaw, etc. Scott relates that the 
Shetland fishermen in stormy weather would still vow an oremus 
to St. Ronald and acquit themselves of the obligation by throw- 
ing a piece of money into the window of the saint’s chapel. “Ye 
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had much better say an oraamus to St. Ronald and fling a sax- 
pence over your left shouther, master,” said Tronda. He also 
describes the ruined chapel of St. Ringan, prohibited by the “ re- 
formed ”’ clergy on account of the people’s obstinate attachment 
to it. It stood, half filled up with sand, on the shore of one of 
those secluded bays in the Shetlands, and the boatmen, before set- 
ting off on a cruise, used to go and vow an aymous or alms to St. 
Ringan, putting off their shoes at the entrance of the churchyard 
and walking thrice around the ruins, taking care to follow the 
course of the sun, and then dropping their coin through the mul- 
lions of the lanceolated window. Here Norna was found by the 
elder Mertoun stripping a piece of lead from the coffin of an old 
warrior for one of her charms. Other saints have their names 
perpetuated in these isles. There are Daminsey, or St. Adam- 
nan’s isle; Rinansey, or St. Ninian’s isle, and several bays with 
like venerated names. 

Near the cathedral are the ruins of the old episcopal residence 
built by Bishop Reid in the time of James V. on the site of a more 
ancient edifice where Earl Haco died. Close by are the remains 
of the earl’s palace built by Patrick Stewart, now desolate like 
the walls of Balclutha, where the coarse grass grows and the moss 
whistles to the wind. They are the haunt of innumerable sea- 
birds. The thick walls are now crumbling away, but enough re- 
mains to show the fine proportions of the building, as well as 
other marks of the ancient grandeur of the earls of Orkney. The 
great banqueting-hall is still to be seen, though roofless, and the 
tracery of the fine Gothic windows that lighted it, as well as the 
immense fireplace and carved mantel supported by pillars. Winding 
stairs lead to the turrets, and beneath the edifice are damp, gloomy 
vaults perhaps once used asa prison. Earl Patrick was an arrogant 
man and chose for his device the presumptuous words, Sic /uit, 
est, et erit, but he was finally tried and executed at Edinburgh for 
the arbitrary exercise of his power in the Orkneys and for de- 
fending the castle of Kirkwall against the troops of James VI. 

North of Kirkwall is Whitford Hill, where Cleveland and his 
facetious friend, Jack Bunce, went to avoid the crowd at the fair 
of St. Olla. From this hill there is a fine view of all the Ork- 
neys, which look like mere patches floating in the sea. The sea 
itself is dotted with white-bosomed sails, and in the distance you 
see the dark-brown hills of Caithness, among them the tall peak 
of rocky Morven, the home of wandering blasts. 

The fair of St. Olla is still kept up, and is the great event of 
the year. It derives its name from St. Olaf, the Norwegian king 
who did so much to promote Christianity in his realm. It begins 
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on his feast-day, August 3, and continues nearly through the 
month. It is a time of general festivity, and people gather from 
all the islands around, including the Shetlands. Bark after bark 
comes laden with the fishermen and their wives. You are con- 
stantly expecting to see Magnus Troil and his fair daughters 
land amid the excited throng. All kinds of northern games take 
place, and the scene is very animated, especially when the men ~ 
get somewhat “fou taegither,” as they are apt todo. It is the 
best opportunity of studying the manners of the people. 

Stromness is another town on Pomona Island, but it is a place 
of little interest, chiefly inhabited by fishermen. The menare ab. - 
sent part of the year, which gives the women leisure to gossip in 
the market-place, where it is amusing to see them, in their home- 
spun dresses, wooden shoes, and deep-bordered caps, gathered 
about the public fountain. One crooked street paved with flag- 
stones goes meandering along the shore, from,which mere alleys 
straggle up the hill, none of which are wide enough for a cart. 
The houses are somewhat quaint, with their thick stone walls to 
resist the northern blasts, and steep roofs to shed the frequent 
rains. North of Stromness, near a tongue of land extending into 
the water, almost meeting another tongue, i$ one of the sacred 
circles of old Norse rites, called the Standing Stones of Stennis, 
composed of great shafts of gray stone from twelve to eighteen 
feet high, looking weird and pale through the mists, like the 
ghosts of departed superstitions. They stand in a semicircle, 
with a flat sacrificial stone in the centre, and near it is an upright 
shaft with a hole in the top, where betrothals and other solemn 
covenants used to be made by joining hands through the aper- 
ture. This was called giving “the promise of Odin,” and was 
the most sacred of northern rites that had come down from an- 
cient times. Whoever violated such a solemn contract was re- 
garded as infamous. Minna Troil offered to bind herself to 
Cleveland by the promise of Odin. 

The poems of Ossian * frequently allude to the circle of Loda 
or Odin and the mossy stone of power. When Grumal was 
overpowered by Craca he was placed in the horrid circle of 
Brumo, where the ghosts of the dead were said to howl around 
the stone of their fear. And Fingal had recourse to the gray- 
haired Snivan that often sang round the circle of Loda, when the 
stone of power heard his voice and battle turned in the field of 
the valiant. 

The stone of betrothal was sometimes called a Traunstein, 
from ¢traun, signifying betrothed. Miigge, in his romance of Af- 

* MacPherson’s Ossian.—Ep. C. W, 
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raja, speaks of a sacred circle of stones in Lapland, called a Saita, 
into which the bride was led by her father and there solemnly de- 
livered to her husband. And Marstrand is represented as sleep- 
ing within one of these magic circles, the hewn stones of which, 
marked with curious lines and furrows, had been set up by Jubi- 
nal himself—Jubinal, whose eyes see into the hearts of all who 
call on him, and who suffers neither falsehood nor deceit within 
the limits consecrated to his service. 

Children used to be passed through the perforated stones of 
these circles to ensure them against the palsy. In England and 
Scotland great virtue was, in fact, attributed to any stones with 
a natural hole in them. Small ones, called “holy stones,” were 
hung around the necks of cattle as a charm. There was a holed 
stone in Cornwall celebrated for the cure of diseases. 

The circle of Stennis is surrounded by barrows. There are, 
in fact, a great number of mounds in the Orkneys. The largest, 
which is thirty feet high and ninety in diameter, has been opened 
and a chamber found, walled and paved with slabs covered with 
Runic characters. It is probably the tomb of some old vi- 
king. 

Half-way between the Orkney and Shetland islands is Fair 
Isle, a solitary islet about three miles long, with tall, weather- 
beaten cliffs that rise dark and ominous from the sea, torn to their 
bases by tempests. Mordaunt promised Minna Troil some fea- 
thers if an eagle could be found on Fair Isle or Foulah, and these 
cliffs are still a favorite shelter for the bird of Jove. The people 
are hardy and of aquatic habits. They live mostly by fishing, 
and their boats are sharp-pointed to enable them to shoot safely 
between the lofty cliffs; but there is a little pasture-land to the 
east where a few sheep are raised, and even some barley grown. 
The Duke of Medina-Sidonia, commander of the Invincible Ar- 
mada, was wrecked in these perilous seas and obliged to winter 
on this desolate isle—a contrast indeed to sunny Spain. The 
frugal islanders long retained a bitter recollection of his appro- 
priating their winter stores. The Udaller of Burgh Westra 
says: “I hate all Spaniards since they came here and reft the 
Fair Isle men of all their vivers in 1558.” 

Between Fair Isle and Mainland is the Roost, a swift, danger- 
ous current greatly dreaded by sailors. The first glimpse of the 
latter is, of course, Sumburgh Head, where the pirate Cleveland 
was wrecked. It is an immense mass of old red sandstone that 
rises almost perpendicularly up from the water seven hundred 
feet, and the sea in a storm pours furiously through the Roost with 
a roar like thunder, dashing against the rock with terrible force 
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and rising to a tremendous height, beaten into clouds of snow- 
white foam. It is a spectacle awful in its wild rage, and, once 
seen, can never be forgotten. One would not like to be wrecked 
on this coast, especially if there be a remnant of the old supersti- 
tion that ill-luck comes from a person saved from drowning. 

The Shetlands are even more desolate than the Orkneys, be- 
ing entirely treeless and almost devoid of shrubs and grass. 
They are, however, far more grand. The shores are bordered 
with immense cliffs, rent and torn into every imaginable shape, 
some like tall pinnacles, others rounded and massive like stern 
donjon keeps, and in the sides are awful caverns into which man 
never ventured—fit abode of the old Norse demons. 


“Rocks on rocks in mist and storm arrayed 
Stretch far to sea their giant colonnade, 
With many a cavern seamed, the dreary haunt 
Of the dun seal and swarthy cormorant. 
Wild round their rifted brows with frequent cry, 
As of lament, the gulls and gannets fly, 
And from their sable base with sullen sound, 
In sheets of whitening foam, the waves rebound.” 


Among these cliffs are many narrow passages through which 
it looks venturesome for boats to pass, and at night, when they 
have lanterns on their prows, you can see them darting into the 
black, cavern-like abysses as if to certain destruction, the songs of 
the boatmen echoing among the rocks with a prolonged, melan- 
choly wail. In midsummer, however, the nights are never dark. 
The protracted twilight meets the early dawn in “some wee 
short hour ayont the twal,” and the tender, subdued light that 
everywhere reigns gives a wonderful beauty to sea and cliff, and 
even tothedark brown moors. The shores are always grand with 
their stupendous cliffs, but the interior of the islands is frightful- 
ly desolate by daylight. The marshy wastes rustle with the dry, 
coarse grass, and the rocky heaths are covered with ragged furze 
and parched fern, dismal indeed to the eye. Here roam troops 
of shaggy ponies like those that bore Barbara Yellowley and her 
brother to the festival of St. John at Burgh Westra. 

Lerwick is the chief. place on Mainland. It is a mere fishing 
town on Bressay Sound, which is usually alive with boats. The 
houses are low, with small windows and pointed gables. Those 
with most pretension to elegance have a little walled garden, 
where a few plants are sheltered: and sometimes coaxed into 
blossom. The men are all fowlers, sheep-raisers, peat-cutters, or 
fishermen. You see women carrying peat into town in great 
sacks, between which they sit on their frowzy ponies. They are 
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oftener seen, however, knitting all kinds of woollen articles, es- 
pecially the delicate shawls so well known in the market. In 
Scott’s day the Shetland wool and knitting were in as much 
repute as in ours. He thus writes the Duke of Buccleugh from 
these islands : 


“Had your order related to night-caps and hose, 
Or mittens of worsted, there’s plenty of those.” 


Scalloway is a mere collection of rude houses hardly worthy 
of being called a town. It is situated, however, on a beautiful 
bay, of which you have a fine view from the ruins of the old 
castle of Patrick Stewart which stands on the hill above, roofless, 
crumbling, and given up to sea-birds. The iron ring is still in 
the walls from which the inexorable earl used to hang offenders. 

Noss Island, opposite Lerwick, is rough, barren, and dreary, 
like the rest, with only one family on it. For weeks at a time it 
cannot be reached, the current around is so strong. Here is a 
tumulus, or mound, with an interior chamber like that in the 
Orkneys, but now walled up. On the shore is a tremendous cliff 
seven hundred feet high, and severed from it is an immense frag- 
ment of the same height, called the Holm of Noss, that seems to 
defy the power of the German Ocean for ever beating against it. 
Between is a dark, narrow passage about one hundred feet wide, 
through which the sea rushes with a fury absolutely appalling. 
These two cliffs are the resort of eider-ducks and other sea-birds, 
and the fowlers who go in search of eggs and feathers cross this 
awful abyss in a basket drawn across from cliff to cliff by means 
of ropes—a feat that requires great boldness and dexterity. 

On many of the headlands and points of vantage in these isl- 
ands are ruined burghs or towers of ancient Pictish or Scandina- 
vian times, now only inhabited by the osprey and other birds. 
One of these is on Fitful Head, a cliff that looks off on the stormy 
northern sea with a daring aspect. Those who like to sit aloof 
from their fellow-men, spelling out scrolls of dread antiquity, could 
have no better place to contemplate the stars and study the ele- 
ments and all the kindred branches of the occult sciences. Here 
lived Norna, exercising strange power over the very elements. 
Her prototype, however, belonged in Stromness, where she gained 
her living by selling favorable winds to sailors after the fashion of 
many a Lapland witch. All the weird-women of the north, indeed, 
pretended to sway the winds and waves by the virtue of some 
supernatural power. Norna, with her charm of lead, promised 
that the wildest winds of heaven should subside as they approach- 
ed the warrior's tomb from which it had been torn: 
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“For this the sea 
Shall smooth its ruffled crest for thee, 
And while afar its billows foam, 
Subside to peace near Ribolt’s tomb. 


“ For this the might 
Of wild winds raging at their height, 
When to thy place of slumber nigh 
Shall soften to a lullaby.” 


The ghosts of deceased warriors, in fact, were supposed in 
Fingal’s time to rule the storms. “O moon!” said Cuthullin, 
“light his white sails on the wave, and if any strong spirit of hea- 
ven sits on that low-hung cloud, turn his dark ships from ie 
rock, thou rider of the storm!” 

Eric of the Windy Hair, King of Sweden, celebrated Sieet> 
out the north for his knowledge of the hidden arts, made dzemons 
his familiars and caused the wind to change in whatever direc- 
tion he turned his hair, whence his name of Ventosus Pileus. 
And the sorceress King Olaf had put to death when the cup of 
her iniquity was full made a profession of dispensing storm or 
sunshine at her mere pleasure. 

The most curious tower in the Shetlands, however, is on an 
island in a loch near Lerwick. It is shaped like a mortar or dice- 
box, with no windows in the outer wall. The stones that com- 
pose the wall are merely laid on one another without any cement, 
and the rooms only open on an interior court. Here Erland, an 
ancient sea-rover, took shelter with a Norwegian princess he had 
borne off from her native land. Her son, Harald the Fair, pur- 
sued them and besieged this tower, but at length had to compro- 
mise by allowing the princess to marry her captor. 

All these legends and traditions invest the Orkneys and Shet- 
lands with a poetic atmosphere, somewhat vague and misty like 
the gauzy veil around their shores, but they have in themselves, 
in spite of their desolate aspect, an indescribable fascination, The 
broad, solemn wastes, the bird-haunted cliffs, the mighty current 
of waters over which the old sea-kings of the north rode triumph- 
ant, and where the proud Spaniard was wrecked; the mysterious 
caverns where lived strange dwarfs, sorcerers, and dzmons, now 
hoarsely echoing the roar of the waves; the impenetrable mists 
that so often shroud land and sea, all appeal to the imagination 
with great power, and one takes leave of them with regret. The 
very absence of the trees gives a peculiar attraction to the land- 
scape, and one is sometimes tempted to say with Jeannie Deans: 
“T like as weel to look at the craigs of Arthur’s Seat, and the sea 
coming in ayont them, as at a’ thae muckle trees.” 
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A WOMAN OF CULTURE. 
CHAPTER V. 
AT THE OPERA. 


Dr. KILLANY had chosen the evening of Parepa-Rosa’s appear- 
ance in which to acquaint Nano with the danger to which she 
was hourly exposed. Amid the enchantments of a brilliant as- 
semblage and sweet music, at a time when her heart would be 
most powerfully affected by the glamour of wealth and power, in 
the silence and retirement of the box, he would make known to 
her the exact position of her father and of herself towards society. 
He would paint with the hand of an artist the frailty of the hold 
which she had on riches and station, her nearness to poverty and 
disgrace, and in the alarm and excitement of the moment he 
would thrust his advice and assistance upon her, and make her, 
willing or unwilling, as circumstances might direct, his accom- 
plice or tool in the wickedness he meditated. The difficulties 
with which he had to contend had all been studied. Noble— 
naturally noble—was Nano’s character. The bare idea of rob- 
bing the orphan of his right would have made her shudder; 
and with a strong sense of honor, based rather on transcendental 
sentiment than on any fixed principles, she would have faced the 
direst sufferings in preference to enjoying wealth that was not 
her own. Her love for her father was of custom, not filial. He 
had never done anything to cherish the natura] affection which 
once glowed in her breast. He was hard and stern till years of 
remorse began to weaken him, and the full knowledge of his 
criminal neglect with its mournful consequences came, a Banquo 
at the feast, to fill his soul with horror and alarm. She did not 
disguise from him her indifference, nor from the world; but, with 
a keen appreciation of what nature, culture, and society demand- 
ed, she would never, unless secretly, and pressed, too, by ‘hard ne- 
cessity, permit herself to be led into doing him positive injury. 

For these difficulties Killany had prepared his antidotes, as he 
was pleased to call them. For he looked upon these ideas and 
prejudices as poisons which had stolen into her nature, or which, 
already there, education had failed to remove. He was to per- 
form that office. Like him, she was henceforth to be an adven- 
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turess, and have done alike with prejudices and principles. He 
would prove to her, truly if possible, falsely if necessary, that the 
heirs of the misappropriated fortune were dead. One grand diffi- 
culty was then removed. It was but commonsense that in prefer- 
ence to the state she should retain the wealth which her father had 
struggled for twenty years to preserve and increase. If he per- 
sisted in his intention of bestowing an equivalent sum upon the 
poor, as he would be bound to do according to Catholic teaching, 
then the argument of poverty and disgrace was only necessary to 
win her into gentle violence towards him. It was true, he would 
leave her a sum sufficient to maintain her present rank, but with 
diminished splendor. To a woman of her broad, grasping ambi- 
tion this was not enough. She would have all or nothing. Kil- 
lany, therefore, trusted to this ambition, when properly roused, to 
do his devil’s work. This medical Mephistopheles would wake it 
in her breast by showing to her the heights which she might have 
reached, and comparing them with the abysses of contempt into 
which she had fallen. Total obscurity would be more endurable 
than the scorn of her own. He intended to threaten her, if neces- 
sary, although he knew full well that with her it was a dangerous 
experiment. All these things, however, were to be dealt with in 
turn. To-night he wasto inform her of her father’s sin and to fill 
her mind with dread misgivings, leaving time to develop his 
deeper and dark intriguings. 

It annoyed him that Nano had an angel whose influence for 
good was dangerously powerful. Olivia, in her two short years 
of hired companionship, had wound herself around her mistress’ 
heart. The grandeur and complexity of Nano’s nature forced 
her to admire the simplicity and sweetness of this modest girl, 
whose virtues, although she had but the shadow of her talent, far 
outshone anything which it had ever been Nano’s fortune to meet. 
Acquainted in a trifling way with the philosophies of every school 
save that which taught the truth, ready with objections to every 
form of religion, but especially to the Catholic, and even sneering- 
ly indifferent to the existence of God, both Nano and Killany were 
astonished, bewildered, and charmed to find that this young lady, by 
a simple question naturally put and not profoundly logical, could 
overturn many high-spun arguments, and by a simpler demon- 
stration give them a theological nut which no transcendental 
sophistry could crack. Alas! the devil of culture made void their 
efforts to discover the rule upon which Olivia seemed to base all 
her philosophy. They were delighted with the discovery of beau- 
ties of which they had never dreamed, and made use of them to 
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ornament their discourses and startle their clique with their 
Seneca-like originality. Killany now looked upon Olivia as his 
enemy, as before he had looked upon her with dislike. Hating her 
very heartily, and being a very unscrupulous man, there were not 
wanting to him either desires or opportunities to do her harm ; 
and his intrigues in that respect, his mean, unmanly stabbing in 
the dark, worked Olivia much harm in after-days. Slander is a 
two-edged weapon, however, and not rarely wounds him who 
gives the blow as severely as him to whom it is given. 

The scene in the theatre on the opening night of the series 
of operas was brilliant and animated. The gaudy theatre, about 
whose very appearance there is something mysteriously attrac- 
tive; the glare of the many lamps, which flung their radiance on 
the hundreds of forms below, reflecting infinite glitterings from 
the bright eyes and the jewelled throats, and arms, and fingers of 
the ladies ; the sheen of rich costumes on every side; the murmur 
of many voices tremulous with emotions of joy, or curiosity, or 
mirth; the comings and goings of youth, and wealth, and beauty; 
and over all the music of the orchestra filling in the gaps and 
pauses of conversation, and falling, a shower of sweet sounds, on 
the audience, are circumstances which, when combined, render the 
whole a memorable and a pleasurable thing. The mimic world 
shut off from view by the drop-curtain is an inexhaustible subject 
of conversation. The personality of the actors, the characters of 
the play, the sympathy to be excited, the indignation at wrong- 
doing, the elation at merited and unexpected success, keep young 
hearts, and old ones too, not seldom in pleasant and exhilarating 
tension. And often the comedies and tragedies off the stage are: 
of a more interesting though more complicated character than the: 
mimic play. 

The curtain was rising for the first act when Killany and 
Nano entered the theatre. The attention of the audience being 
directed to the stage, they escaped all but the usual quantum of 
staring from the Aadituds at the door, and were fairly seated in 
full view at the balustrade before society became aware of the: 
presence of two of its brightest luminaries. Then there were 
many little bows of courtesy from every side, which the elegant 
physician acknowledged so gently and gracefully that none might 
be aware of the condescension save the happy recipients. Nano: 
was in full dress and exceptionally brilliant. Her costume and 
diamonds were dazzling, and with the quiet of her manner, and 
her evident beauty, formed a verging-point for those engines of 


polite because tolerated rudeness, opera-glasses. Transcendental- 
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ism enjoyed a triumph whenever she appeared. “ A woman of 
culture” was a phrase which the higher grade of society had by 
heart. In itself the phrase had no meaning for most people, but 
when pointed with direct allusion to a beauty, a genius, and an 
heiress, it embraced all that was desirable in the universe. Nano 
knew the impression which shecreated, and gloried in it—gloried 
in the beauty whose Giver she denied, in the genius whose inspi- 
ration was to-her a superstition, in the wealth and rank which her 
father had sinned to provide. This vanity was a weakness she 
could not but feel, but a weakness only in its expression, her phi- 
losophy or absurdity said. She was a fair mistress of her counte- 
nance and manner. Generally they expressed only what she will- 
ed, and a cold, indifferent exterior hid the flames that society 
thought quite extinguished. Not entirely were they concealed 
from the keen eyes of Killany. His medical education and train- 
ing enabled him to detect changes of color or manner unperceiv- 
ed by shrewd ordinary observers, and he had already caught the 
clew to points in her disposition which she considered wholly se- 
cret. 

He was watching her now, as they sat together, with restless, 
dissatisfied eyes that turned often and uneasily to one particular 
place in the assembly. She had but glanced around on entering, 
and had then given her attention to the music and the play. Un- 
til the curtain fell on the first act she spoke not a word nor took 
her eyes from the stage. Killany did not venture to disturb her. 
Instead he seemed rather anxious that her attention should re- 
main fixed on any spot save on that which so often took his own 
eyes. The moment she turned away when the curtain fell, and, 
with a sigh of pleasurable relief, began to devote some attention 
to the audience, he hastened to engage her in conversation. 

“Charming Parepa!” he said, “a jewelof song! Thesunniest 
nightingale that ever sang a note! Ah! you have recognized 
some one.” 

“ My little Olivia,” said Nano softly and with kindling eyes. 
Her first look had fallen on Dr. Fullerton, Olivia, and Sir Stanley 
Dashington not far distant from the box, and she bowed and 
smiled in the most familiar way that her studied coldness would 
permit. Killany was decidedly angry. He had feared this 
trifling incident, and dreaded the effect the good angel might 
have on Nano’s feelings. For Olivia was smiling in a most 
lovable fashion, and making encouraging and affectionate nods 
and grimaces towards her friend ; and the mere fact of her pre- 
sence, the sight of the sweet, pure face, was as hateful to Killany 
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as the face of an angel is toa fiend. Sir Stanley was watching 
her movements so fondly as utterly to ignore the box after his 
first bow. Dr. Fullerton had smiled his recognition, and, as if 
struck by a sudden recollection, Nano had cast down her eyes in- 
voluntarily and turned to the stage again. 

Dr. Killany gnashed his teeth politely. 

“ Very interesting fellow, the Irish baronet,” he said in smooth 
tones. “Seems determined to have a Canadian wife, by all ap- 
pearances. Quite a match for Miss Olivia.” 

“ Perhaps,” answered Nano. “ The obligation, however, will 
be all on his side.” 

“ Allow me to differ with you,” he said quickly. “ Is wealth 
or station to be counted as nothing in the scale with loveliness of 
form or character?” 

“ Assuredly yes. Have you not instances enough in real life 
to the contrary? Beauty is nobility and wealth. Having that, 
you need care for nothing else in all the world besides.” 

“That is a pretty sentiment, but most unpractical. I know 
that the world worships beauty, but I know it worships gold too, 
and goes oftener mad over the one than over the other. See our 
smiling friends all around us. Could we not point out a round 
dozen who have sold themselves for gold, some doing it with 
beauty and worth attracting the other way? Your own Miss 
Olivia, for example—” 

“Has a baronet at her feet,” she interrupted, smiling. 

“ And society as well,” he added, “ because of the baronet and, 
I may say it, because of yourself. She was obscure enough be- 
fore, with all her vaunted beauty and goodness.” 

“Not vaunted goodness,” said Nano in a tone of icy and cut- 
ting reproof. 

“TI beg your pardon. I was getting warm, and the expression 
was not intended. But in reason, my dear Miss Nano, what 
comparison can there be between the comfort and dignity of 
wealth with rank, and the possession of mere beauty, whether of 
character or form?” 

“You will force me to discuss the question,” she said, still 
smiling, “ when I wish to listen to the music and look at my 
friends below. In reason, my dear doctor, what is the use of go- 
ing to the opera, if youdo not go to enjoy it? I am tired of these 
endless discourses which it pleases the blue-stockings and culture- 
dried fossils of our circle to indulge in. I must find relief from 
them here, at least.” 

She smiled at Olivia, who was making a sly pantomime expres- 
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sion of pretty distaste of the attentions of Sir Stanley. Dr. Kil- 
lany was baffled but not subdued. He had been leading her 
diplomatically up to the matter of his intrigue, but on the very 
threshold she had turned and fled. It was vexatious, and—he 
smiled. Shortly after the curtain went up and there was nothing 
more to be said until the end of the second act. 

The music of the opera was thrilling and melancholy. Nano 
listened with moistened eyes and throbbing heart. A fierce long- 
ing seized upon her to pierce the very depths of the weird, mys- 
terious strains, and find whence they drew their life and essence. 
An agonized desire to be filled with more of life and beauty than 
she had ever enjoyed racked her heart and brain, and she lay 
back trembling, and would have wept and sobbed out her anguish 
had she been alone. The feeling was not unknown to her. She 
had experienced it often enough to suffer it with patience and to 
control it within the bounds of moderation. But it puzzled her 
much, and left her a prey to a severe depression of mind for days 
afterwards. The doctor never removed his eyes from her face, 
though he appeared to be as deeply engaged as she in listening to 
scenes and harmonies. With calm persistence he returned to his 
point when the curtain went down the second time. 

He remained cunningly silent until Nano addressed him. 
“You seem to be in deep thought,” she said. “Comparing 
beauty and riches still?” 

“ Pardon me, but I could not help it. The subject is interest- 
ing. Its only solution, I think, is always to let beauty and wealth 
go together.” 

“ That would be unfair, doctor. I speak for an equal division.” 

“ Were it given you to choose,” he said abruptly, “ would you 
give up your face, or keep it and go down to poverty?” 

“Poverty! What a distressing word!” And she shivered a 
little, but did not answer. 

“ You are evading the question, Miss McDonell.” 

“ Well, then, I shall not desert my standard. I would choose 
poverty.” 

“ And suppose that the alternatives were poverty or loss of 
your good name? I anticipate your answer.” 

“J shall not make any, sir. The question is not to be put at 
all.” 

“Good, very good,” he said, with a sinister, familiar smile, 
forgetting in his eagerness the customary etiquette; “such a 
disposition is invaluable to any one; to you above all others in- 
valuable at this particular time.” 
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She looked up in cool amazement at these pointed but incom- 
prehensible words. 

“You speak riddles, doctor.” 

“They are easily solved, Miss Nano,” said he, still smiling, 
still forgetful of the insolence of his manner. “ You will soon 
have the chance of testing the practical working of your senti- 
ment. Beauty is nobility and wealth, since you stand yourself 
very close to poverty and actual disgrace.” 

To the fact that his words were flippantly and coarsely uttered 
she paid more attention than to their meaning. 

“ You are hard to be understood yet,” she said, with her large 
eyes looking straight into his; “but there is no mistaking the 
impertinence of your manner.” 

In an instant he was all penitence and humility, and was in- 
wardly cursing himself for his foolish oversight. 

“You have mistaken bitterness of feeling for that of which I 
could never be deliberately guilty.. 1 beg a thousand pardons 
for my inadvertence. Yet listen further to what I say, since I 
must speak in plainer terms. You stand as close to poverty, and 
perhaps shame, as could be desired. The wealth which your 
father enjoys is not all his own, and, being at heart and by birth 
a Catholic, he is dreaming of restoring to those whom he has 
wronged. Do you comprehend zow, Miss McDonell?” 

“ Perfectly,” she answered, and her doubt and suspicion of 
him sounded loudly in the word. “If it be true I begin to com- 
. prehend much more that was hitherto a mystery to me. Candid- 
ly, | believe that you are deceived or insane.” 

“Neither,” he replied vehemently. “I have known it for 
some years, and the fact has not been least profitable to me. It 
purchased me your father’s favor, which otherwise I never could 
-have obtained. Having that, I had everything this city could 
afford. We are related by blood, of course, but these are ties 
which never disturbed the narrow current of his generosity. If 
you do not believe me you may ask him. By so doing you will 
hasten an evil which it is yet in your power to avert. He hesi- 
tates in his plans because of you. Once break the ice, once give 
him your encouragement, and you will be left by a stroke of the 
pen in comparative need.” 

““* Get thee behind me, Satan,’” she said, laughing. It was a 
harsh laugh and spoke of anything save mirth. The story 
seemed too incredible, and yet his earnestness made her shiver as 
if with cold. Killany had cunningly magnified the circumstances, 
in order to impress her more powerfully. 
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“T cannot understand why you should invent such a tale, 
doctor; and as you are not insane I shall believe that you have 
been deceived in some manner. Or is it a development of your 
cynical and ungallant theories against the power of worth and 
beauty? Or are you cruelly trying me? You cannot change 
my opinions; and as to my feelings, they are not in the least dis. 
turbed. My hands are not cold, nor my pulse slow, nor my face 
pale, when according to the approved fashion, I should be in an 
interesting and exciting swoon.” 

“ This is trifling,” said Killany gravely. “I cannot treat you 
as a child who will not believe in the approach of a misfortune 
which she cannot understand. Your eyes will be opened only 
too suddenly when the evil has fallen upon you. Your father’s 
late illness was the first shock of a convulsion which may yet, and 
very soon, destroy him. In his sickness you will discover the 
truth of my information, but it will then be too late. He will 
have given his property to strangers or to the poor, and you will 
be a pauper.” 

This was stating the case in rather strong terms, but the 
curtain was rising and the doctor was growing desperate. She 
at last felt conviction stealing upon her, and a hand of ice seemed 
to close round her heart and to smother its beatings. Poverty 
at last! Outwardly she remained calm. It had come so slowly 
and so gradually as not to surprise her, and her command of her- 
self was admirable. 

“T believe you,” she said suddenly. “And I wish to go 
home.” 

He would have persuaded her to remain until the end of the 
performance, but she was determined. He rose and entered the 
box to turn on the gas. A page was just opening the door. 

“Servant, sir,” the boy said, bowing, “but I was to inform 
the lady that her father had been taken dangerously ill, and the 
carriage is waiting outside.” : 

One eloquent look was exchanged between Nano and the doc- 
tor. Coming so soon after their conversation this intelligence 
had a fearful significance. They left the theatre hastily and in 
silence. 
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CHAPTER VI. 
THE FIRST FALL. 


THE most fortunate of plotters seemed Dr. Killany. The 
lingering, scornful doubts which Nano had entertained as to the 
truth of his information were put:to flight by the accidental ill- 
ness of her father. There was no time to debate on his motives 
or his veracity. If what he had told her were true, then she was 
standing face to face with death, poverty, and disgrace, since it 
was to be supposed that now, if ever, her father would desire to 
make that restitution of which the doctor had spoken. Killany’s 
heart was bounding, and the sky of his prospects seemed rosy in 
the prospect of a golden dawning. 

He handed Nano to the carriage in silence. Her manner had 
grown strangely cold and distant. In the light that flashed for 
an instant from the carriage-lamp on her face he saw that it was 
very white, troubled, and despairing in its expression, and he 
knew that the inward agony must be very severe which could 
force her to such a display of feeling. Nano was indeed suffering 
a torture of mind such as she had never before known, so keen 
and terrible that all desire of self-control had fled, and all care of 
personal appearance with it. Misfortune had never yet laid his 
mailed hand upon her, and that he should appear now in so dead- 
ly a garb was doubly mournful. She was like one moving in a 
dream, uncertain of all the phantasies around her, not knowing 
but that if she touched any they would vanish on the instant. 
The lights of the theatre danced before her in the oddest shapes, 
and the murmur of the voices around, the low strains of the 
music, were loud asthe shrieks of demons in herears. She would 
have raised her eyes to dispel the illusion by the sight of the 
smiling faces turned towards her, some in friendly recognition ; 
but tears of anguish were dangerously near falling, and she re- 
frained. To be seen weeping by Killany was at that moment and 
on that occasion an unbearable humiliation. Others might put a 
favorable construction on such evidence of grief, but to him, who 
knew the chilliness of her relations with her father, it was a con- 
fession of weakness on her part, and on his a triumph. 

Therefore she remained silent with eyes cast down as they 
rode homeward through the streets. He was silent, too, de- 
termined not to forget himself so outrageously as he had done 
once before that evening. He wisely left her to her own 
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thoughts, which were then in the fiercest confusion, confident 
that he had planted in her mind the seeds of many a weary hour 
of meditation and mental] suffering. A strange terror had taken 
hold of her. It shrouded her senses like a mist, leaving liberty 
of motion and thought only to render the pain and mystery of 
her situation the more terrible. In vain she tried to free herself 
and to reason calmly. It was still a mist, impalpable and uncon- 
querable, and clung round her and shut out the avenues of help 
or escape, alas! too effectually. ‘ Her father had stolen from others, 
and was now, at the risk of poverty to himself and his daughter, 
to restore his ill-gotten goods. This was the substance of the 
danger. An aggravating circumstance was his sudden illness. 
It brought her into the presence of her destiny with bewildered 
faculties. She was helpless from surprise and grief, and desired 
only a little time to escape from the mist which blinded and suf- 
focated her. After all, what was there in the doctor’s informa- 
tion to unnerve her.so completely? There was a possibility of 
its untruth. Accept it as a fact, and what train of consequences 
would follow? Her father had wronged some one, and that some 
one must be righted. He had sinned, and he must suffer for his sin, 
even if she, his innocent daughter, must suffer with him. That 
was all. All? Ah!no. A sudden pang shot through her head 
and bosom, and left her quivering in physical agony. It was not 
all. Poverty was staring at her again, wan and hollow-eyed, un- 
kempt, uncultured, transcendentalism’s devil, leering, threaten- 
ing, humbling ; and beside him stood Disgrace, hiding his dishon- 
ored head, cringing even to poverty for concealment and protec- 
tion. These, perhaps, were to be her companions in the future. 
And there was no escape. The tempter stood beside her with 
his suggestions, and took a breathing personality in the form of 
the silent doctor. She shook him off with increasing fear and 
agony, and leaned out of the carriage to catch a breath of the air 
of heaven, all tremulous with the sheen of the stars. 

She was so harassed by conflicting emotions that the view 
of the great profound in its unfathomable repose smote upon 
her brain with something of mortal suffering. The great city 
had settled down into the quiet of midnight, and the crushing of 
the runners upon the frozen snow, and the stamp of the horses, 
and the music of the bells struck the air sharply, and seemed to 
leave behind them a track of sound, as a ship, in cleaving the 
ocean, leaves in her wake a pathway of whirlpools and foam. 
Why should all things be so calm and she so tossed and mad- 
dened? Did the stranger who, in passing, looked carelessly at 
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the flying equipage think for an instant of the destinies it was 
whirling out of his sight and his recollection? Did the echo of 
her going strike upon the sleep-closed ears of those who went to 
rest that night unburdened with care, and give a sadder hue to 
their dreams in tender pity for the sorrows of which they had no 
exact knowledge? She fastened her eyes upon the sky. The 
“starred map” had always been for her a source of wonderful 
interest. She knew the constellations and their mythological 
history, and could weep melancholy tears over the misfortunes of 
the filthy heroes and heroines who now trod the sky witha purity, 
a brilliancy, and a regularity their lives had never known. But 
in such knowledge there was no comfort. The -Christian looks 
upward in his agony, and the meekest star that shines upon him 
_is as the eye of a merciful God looking down upon his suffer- 
ings, encouraging and consoling with its mild beam. This was a 
part of her mythology. It was a glorious dream to picture a 
Being of infinite majesty, intelligence, and power standing on the 
mountains of eternity and flinging those gigantic worlds into 
space with the ease of an Atlas or a Hercules. Even in this 
there was still no ease for suffering. She never thought of look- 
ing there or anywhere outside of herself for such athing. Self 
was all, and oh! how wretched, how circumscribed, how belit- 
tling that all. A kennel was a palace to it for dimension and 
worth. And still she looked at the heaven. There was so much 
of confusion below that she found relief in looking at its calm, 
holy, beautiful fixedness. 

Her thoughts came to an end when the carriage drove up the 
avenue to her home. Lights were gleaming in all the rooms, and 
figures were moving past the windows in a way that argued no 
small confusion within. An hour at least had elapsed since Mc- 
Donell had first been taken ill, and yet excitement and fear still ? 
Her heart was beating rapidly as she gave her hand to Killany 
and entered the hall. A group of servants with frightened faces 
were standing at the foot of the stairs. All fell back as she ap- 
proached. 

“Where is my father?” she said gently. 

“In his own room, ma'am,” one answered, “and the doctors 
are with him.” 

They went to the library. Two medical gentlemen stood at 
the table discussing. A third was just entering from the bed- 
room beyond. All came forward at sight of the young mistress 
so pale and so composed, and tendered her a dozen of assur- 
ances—non-committal, of course—as to her father’s condition. 
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Doctor Killany put them aside coolly and led her to the cham- 
ber. 

“Ts he conscious ?” -he asked at the threshold. 

“ Quite, but unable to speak or move. Paralysis ; not a severe 
stroke.” 

She went in, and Killany closed the door on them. The valet 
was standing at his master’s bedside, solemn and awe-stricken. 
A lamp burned behind a screen dimly, and in its feeble light the 
form stretched motionless on the bed showed ghastly still and 
helpless. She sank on her knees, overpowered with emotion, be- 
dewed one senseless hand with her tears, and laid it cold and 
clammy against her colder cheeks. 

“O my father!” she sobbed. Nature was stronger than ha- 
bit, and her indifference melted at sight of his helplessness. 

He opened his eyes and looked on her with evident surprise. 
Then the anguished heart, so mournfully imprisoned by the 
stricken members, told its agony in a low, wild moan of fearful 
intensity of feeling, and his eyes dilated with unnatural force, ap- 
pealing, alas! how vainly, to the love and help of those around 
him. All the soul’s expression and pain were thrown into his 
eyes. They wanted to speak, to impress upon his attendants his 
need, and they could not. He tried to form the words with his 
lips, and neither muscles nor voice would obey him. 

“ Father,” she said gently, “ you want something. Oh! can 
you not tell me? I will get you anything, father—anything.” 

He could hear and understand. He struggled a very little, 
less than the infant born, and looked wildly around. No help for 
him. She smoothed his brow, and kissed him and fondled him. 
He could make no answering sign. His eyes alone expressed his 
suffering and his need, but no one could interpret those glances. 

Doctor Killany looked in after a little. He had heard her 
sobs and the loving tones of her voice with some anxiety, for 
such affection was unexpected and might be troublesome. Her 
position angered him, kneeling with her arms around her father’s 
neck and her cheek to his, and he ground out a curse or a blas- 
phemy through his teeth. He came forward and touched her 
gently. 

“ You are exposing him to greater danger,” he said, “by your 
presence. He will recover, the physicians tell me, as the attack 
is not so severe as might have been. But he must be kept free 
from excitement.” 

She unwound her arms and stood up, but his moans brought 
her to her knees again. 
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“]T shall remain here,” she said; and he saw that her deter- 
mination was not to be moved. 

“When hesleeps,” whispered Killany, “come into the library. 
There is something you should know.” 

She made no response, and he left the chamber. The head 
resting in her arms moved uneasily. As she stood up at Kii- 
lany’s suggestion the paralytic’s eyes had caught the glimmer 
and shape of a diamond cross on her breast, and he was now en- 
deavoring to push his face close to the jewel with an eagerness 
all unseen and misunderstood. She changed his position and her 
own. He moaned and still made futile efforts to approach his 
lips to the saving sign. He looked up to her eyes and down to 
the cross mournfully, and at last she comprehended. Taking it 
off her own neck, she put it on his, and never spoke eyes so elo- 
quently their gratitude and joy. From that moment he rested 
peacefully, and in a short time slept. 

Killany was awaiting her patiently in the library. His face 
had grown as anxious as her own. Her appearance, so woe-be- 
gone, so still, so determined, did not reassure him, and he feared 
that he had not rightly estimated this woman. She came over to 
the mantel where he was standing, a curious expression in her 
eyes. Scarcely a week past he had stood in the same position in 
that room, and delivered his opinion on her character to the man 
who lay almost dying a few steps away. 

“ Well?” she said, when he made no offer to speak. 

“Well?” he answered, raising his eyes languidly. “He 
sleeps ?”” 

“You wished to tell me something of importance—to your- 
self, | suspect. Say it quickly, for | am going to my own room.” 

“Your father has suffered less from paralysis,” said he, as in- 
differently as she had spoken, “than from some want which he 
could not express in words—a fortunate fact for you. / know 
what he wanted.” 

“ And allowed him to suffer as he did! You call that my 
good-fortune, sir?” 

Her eyes were full of anger, and hot words trembled on her 
lips. 

“It is not too late,” said Killany quietly. “A priest, a Ro- 
man Catholic priest, can be had at any moment, and that was all 
he required.” 

“ Then a priest he shall have,” said she. “Thomas, here!” 

Killany put one hand impressively on her arm. 

“Until he can speak a priest would be useless and add only to 
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his agony. Moreover, he is not in deadly necessity, and, his brain 
being slightly affected, he might not thank you for gratifying its 
crazy whims. Besides, think of the restitution, of the succeeding 
poverty, of the certain shame.” 

“ Restitution!” she gasped. “Oh! I had forgotten that.” 

“Tt will be well for you to keep it constantly before your 
mind. You do your father no injustice in keeping the priest 
from him now. When he has recovered he will thank you for 
the discretion with which you acted. Do not, I pray you, let any 
sudden attack of filiai affection interfere with your father’s in- 
terests or your own.” 

“Or with yours,” she said, furious at this gratuitous insult. 
“What have I done that such a thing as you—” she stopped her- 
self there and grew immediately calm. “I am forgetting my- 
self,” she said, with a sigh and a weary smile. ‘“ When one is 
tired and excited, trifles’”"—and she looked at him from head to 
foot peculiarly—* are more apt to affect the nerves. Good-night.” 

“ Good-night,” he responded. “I shall remain here, and call 
you if anything unusual occurs.” 

It was one o'clock. The bells were ringing the hour as she 
entered her apartments, where everything lay in stillness, the 
statuary visible in its outlines, the mirrors reflecting her white 
face and gleaming jewels so weirdly that the room seemed full of 
whispering spectres. She drew the curtains across the windows, 
for the calm sky with its twinkling lights was mocking the tu- 
mult that raged in her bosom. She lit the gas-jets in parlor and 
bed-room, as if to drive away haunting images from her mind, and 
then sat down, not to rest, but to mutter over and over three words 
that had burned themselves into her brain and forced themselves 
from her lips—Restitution! Poverty ! Shame !—and to feel a stab 
in her heart at every repetition. She had not yet begun to think 
clearly. Terror still tyrannized over her senses. The victim 
under the fascinating gaze of a serpent was not more helpless 
than she under the great and enervating dread of becoming poor. 
How could she, who had queened it so long over the multitude, 
endure to put aside her greatness and become even meaner than 
those she had ruled and scorned? Was not any fate preferable 
to one so humiliating? The abyss towards which she was hur- 
rying herself by her morbid fear of suffering and her dangerous 
indulgence of this fear was not yet perceived. She only felt that 
a great blackness had fallen upon her, and that death seemed its 
speediest and surest relief. From one despair to another. only 
could she go—from life with its humiliations to the grave with its 
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repulsive, horrible nothingness and oblivion. Death was a dread ; 
a greater dread met her to live. And so she thought on until 
from pure exhaustion she could think no more. Ideas became 
entangled, and sleep closed her tired eyes where she lay. 

It was four in the morning when from her troubled but re- 
freshing slumber she woke once more to consciousness of life and 
its misery. The lights were burning still in her rooms. The 
house had settled once more into the silence of the night. She 
slipped down to the library, where Killany slept, and passed to 
the room beyond. He, too, was awake, and the speaking eyes 
sought hers gratefully, and the low moan welcomed her coming. 
She knelt down as she had done before and took him in her arms, 
spoke to him with loving tenderness, and gave him hope of 
speedy and certain recovery. Once it rose to her lips to tell him 
that she knew his only want, and that it would soon be sup- 
plied. But there was the tempter again to whisper of what she 
so much dreaded. Killany’s words had more deeply impressed 
her than she had thought possible. She was afraid to run even 
the slight risk of a priest’s presence. Cowardice had seized sud- 
denly on her bold, fearless nature, and in the very height of her 
affection for her sick father she was led into the first wilful, un- 
filial act of her life. It was a cruel and a useless one, she knew. 
Yet the dread of ensuing and unforeseen evils to her held her 
back. Over his head she whispered, “ I dare not.”’ 

The night wore away quickly. Killany, coming into the cham- 
ber at the first dawning, was not surprised to find her in the old 
position. He suggested once again the propriety of retiring to 
her ownroom. The regards of father and daughter were not the 
most pleasant that could be fixed even on a Bohemian. Nano 
paid no further attention to him, and the patient made manifest 
his disapproval of such officiousness by an emphatic utterance of 
the only sound he could just then command. The doctor retired 
meekly and vented his rage on the other side of the door. 

Miss McDonell was not at home to visitors during that week, 
and did not once stir abroad. Many friends called, and among 
them was Olivia, full of eager desire to comfort her suffering 
friend. Doctor Killany, who had coolly established himself as a 
member of the family, received them with much empressement, 
and sent them away again with the assurance that Mr. McDon- 
ell was expected to recover, regretting that his fair relative, the 
hostess, was not prepared to give or receive calls during the ill- 
ness of her father. Olivia was puzzled and grieved that no ex- 
ception had been made in her favor. Had another than Killany 
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attempted to prevent her entrance she would have promptly and 
directly appealed to Nano herself; but the doctor was her aver- 
sion, and she went away quickly, glad to rid herself of his smil- 
ing, baleful presence. 

The truth was that Nano did not care to meet with Olivia 
during those days of trial. Her dalliance with temptation had 
rendered even the image of the high-principled and pure-minded 
girl a kindof reproach. She had so sincere an admiration for her 
virtues that much of her own manner was modelled on Olivia’s 
tastes or predilections, and to have done anything which could 
merit her reproaches made Nano hateful to herself. How could 
she now endure her presence when her soul was black with the 
sin of achild’s ingratitude? Sharper than a serpent’s tooth would 
it have been to her father to have suspected her guiltiness. He 
had gone on during those long, sorrowful days making feeble 
attempts to reach the comprehension of those around him, raising 
his hands aimlessly and moving his lips horribly—for muscular 
power was slowly returning—to form one little word of six let- 
ters, which comprised all that he asked of the world, and for 
which he was ready to give all his wealth in return. She could 
look at him, knowing his want, and, trembling, agonized, con- 
science-stricken, could pretend to efforts at understanding him— 
efforts that ended in apparent disappointment. She could look 
into the eyes so full of dumb agony and earnest pleading, and in 
her own express anxiety and wondering innocence as to his need. 
She despised herself, almost cursed herself, for this weakness, and 
the more because Killany was fully aware of the struggle she was 
undergoing. Yet fear and doubt held her back. She did not yet 
know the circumstances of her father’s sin. She was not quite 
sure of its truth, perhaps, though if anything could make it cer- 
tain it was Killany’s assurance. Her resolutions were weaker 
than mist. When she came face to face with issues her strength 
departed. 

In a little more than a week after his first attack McDonell 
achieved the triumph of writing a legible scrawl ona piece of paper, 
and his lips framed with difficulty the word priest. There was 
nothing to do but accept the crisis. The certainty of having made 
himself understood at last threw a new expression into his eyes—an 
expression of infinite relief, as if a great load had been lifted from his 
body. He was back from the tomb into the presence of men once 
more. Nano read the scrawl, heard the word smilingly, and, with 
a little tightening of the throat, comprehended the results. But she 
nodded her head confidently and went away. Here began the real 
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struggle. To deny him the priest would open his eyes to her 
real feelings, and she could not endure to show to him the hypo- 
crisy of her affection. It was, perhaps, fortunate that Killany 
came to assist her in deciding for the good or the evil. His fear 
of a false move on her part overpowered his prudence. If she 
would not herself resolve, he would frame the resolution. She 
received his advances coldly. 

“ Will you send for the priest?” he asked. 

“ Why not?” she answered. 

“Do you not yet believe me, Nano? You are thoughtlessly 
cutting your own throat.” 

“ And my father’s?” she said, consenting to argue the point. 

“And your father’s. Nor will he thank you for it after- 
wards.” 

She was coquetting with temptation, and he saw it rejoicing. 
A few minutes of conversation and she would be won at least to 
delay, but at that moment footsteps came up the avenue. One 
glance out the window decided her. 

“T shall take the risk,” she said with quiet determination, yet 
inwardly uncomfortable from her own hypocrisy. “The priest 
shall come, happen what may, and I shall — on myself to 
meet resulting difficulties.” 

He would have reasoned and pleaded, but. a servant entered 
and announced : 

“ Father Leonard.” 


CHAPTER VII. 
VISITORS, 


Botu Nano and Killany arose at this announcement, the one 
with a surprised and fretful countenance, the other smiling and 
apparently indifferent. 

“For Heaven’s sake put him off!” whispered the doctor hur- 
riedly, as the priest’s step was heard approaching in the hall. 

“ Too late, even if I desired to do so,” she answered in the same 
tone, and the next moment was bowing to a stout, medium-sized 
gentleman, who took both her hands in his with affectionate 
anxiety, and said, gasping for breath the while: 

““ Bless you, my child!” ‘ 
Doctor Killany bowed distantly. 
“T heard your father was ill only to-day,” continued the priest, 
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“and I assure you I was deeply hurt that you had not informed 
‘ me on the instant. But I can understand. You look pale and 
worn, and did not think, in the alarm at so untoward an event, to 
do everything. And how is he, Miss Nano?” 

“Improving rapidly, father,” replied Nano, successfully coun- 
terfeiting cheerfulness. “Indeed, he can write a little and say 
afew words. In a few days he will be able to speak distinct- 
ly, the doctors tell me. I must ask pardon for my negligence in 
not sending you word of his illness. As you have so kindly un- 
derstood, | was too confused with grief to think of anything, and 
left all to our friend Dr. Killany.” 

“ And I,” said the ready doctor, quietly accepting the respon- 
sibility which with some maliciousness she placed upon him—“ I, 
acting upon medical advice, announced to no one his illness, and 
bravely turned away all who came to see Mr. McDonell. I am 
glad that your reverence was not subjected to the same treat- 
ment.” 

“Indeed!” said the priest, smiling grimly at this frankness. 
The priest was not the handsomest man in the world nor the 
most distinguished-looking, important as was the part which he 
played in the history of the church in Canada. His face indicat- 
ed the possession of gcod administrative and diplomatic talent. 
The forehead was broad though not high, the eyes of a deep, 
piercing gray and hidden by the non-committal spectacles, the 
mouth gentle and sweet in its expression, and the chin as deter- 
mined and set in its outline as decision of character seems to 
require. His nose, however, was short and stubby, and _ his 
complexion sallow. A few locks of dark hair were thinly scatter- 
ed over his head. The bald spot was covered by a skull-cap, 
which had such a habit of disarranging itself and the neighbor- 
ing locks at every move that much of the priest's time was spent 
in rearrangement. His manner was naturally graceful, digni- 
fied, and courtly, but rheumatism had taken from these qualities 
considerably, and in kneeling or sitting he found the greatest dif- 
ficulty in the world. He was a shrewd business man, hard and 
exacting when necessary, and blessed with a good knowledge 
of mankind, and of political mankind in particular, with whom his 
dealings were of the most pugnacious nature. As administrative 
head of a body whose growing political importance was a thing to 
be considered in the arrangements of party men, he was a power 
in the state; and the ambiguous smile that had become a charac- 
teristic of his face, and which was now beaming on Killany, was 
a trick he had learned in his intercourse with slippery politicians. 
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“ If it is not asking too much,” he said, rousing himself from a 
little reverie into which he had fallen while looking at the doc- 
tor, “ I would like to see your father.” 

“There is nothing to hinder,” replied Nano, conscious that 
Killany was appealing to her with all his eyes. “Do you wish 
to see him alone, or shall I remain with you?” 

The occasion seemed so urgent that Killany could not resist 
the temptation, when the priest fora moment dropped his eyes, 
to make an impassioned gesture of entreaty and warning. His 
reverence saw it quite as easily as if he were looking at the 
gentleman, and comprehended it too, as, with an innocent air, he 
said : 

“ Be it as you please, Miss Nano. What I have to say to my 
old friend need not be hidden from his daughter, unless it be your 
own desire or his.” 

“Then let us go down. I shall leave youalonetogether. He 
can talk very little, and I am sure would prefer to have no one 
present.” 

They left her rooms for the library. Killany, seeing that he 
prevailed nothing over Nano’s resolution, had silently departed, 
and speeded his way to the sick man’s room, where he dismissed 
the valet, informed McDonell of the priest’s coming, and appa- 
rently departed by the door. However, when Nano and the 
priest entered he was concealed behind a screen at the further 
end of the apartment, ready for developments. 

“ Father,” she said, stooping to kiss his cheek, ‘Father Leon- 
ard is here to see you.” 

“ Glad ! muttered the invalid in a thick, almost inaudible voice, 
extending both his shrivelled hands. He repeated the word sev- 
eral times, with such a kindling of the eyes and such a depth of 
feeling that Nano, who had looked upon his agony so coldly, 
was torn with sudden anguish and wept silently. He held the 
priest’s hands tightly, like a man who grasped his only support 
on a perilous ocean, and he would not let them go. Then Nano, 
half-frightened at her own boldness, yet conscious of having done 
something which gave a momentary ease to her aching heart, left 
them. 

In her room she found Olivia, who at sight of her opened the 
treasure-house of her imagination and eloquence, and made a 
grand display of both, to her own satisfaction. Her appearance 
was very welcome in spite of the irritation of the priest’s pre- 
sence in the house, and her indignation at the wrongs she had 


suffered, her astonishment at Nano’s changed manner and face, 
VOL. XXXII.—22 
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and her fresh, hearty sympathy for her friend were entertaining 
and very acceptable to the lady who had been leaning entirely on 
self in those troublous days, and had found the support so vile, so 
fickle, so comfortless. 

“ Killany met me so smilingly, you know,” she explained to 
Nano, “ that I was sure he was going to ask some silly favor of me 
with his usual display of fine words, fine smiles, and overwhelming 
politeness. But the idea of being told to go out as I came in 
never entered my head any more than it entered yours.” 

Nano winced at this home-thrust, and laughed to hide her 
confusion. 

“Why have you such an aversion for the doctor,” she said, 
“and he the admired of women?” 

“ Ask your own heart,” replied Olivia. “You admire him as 
much as I do, but you have the faculty of concealing your likes 
and dislikes better. I rejoice in them too much to hide them 
more than Christian charity requires, though I fear I do stretch 
the precept a little now and then. I can't resist a trifle of back- 
biting sometimes, especially concerning Killanys.” 

“That zs wicked,” said Nano; “and I, though a pagan, can 
reprobate such a practice heartily.” 

“But on what principles? Don’t atterhpt to answer, for I 
intend to do it myself. You reprobate it because it is not in 
harmony with the feeling of self-respect which you, as a cultured 
woman, are supposed to have; because you degrade self by tak- 
ing an unfair advantage of an adversary ; and because you would 
be guilty of a want of pride. Now, Christians act on the principle 
that to injure another’s good name is the same thing with stealing 
so many dollars from him, and they are conscience-stricken and 
enjoy no peace of mind until they have restored what they have 
stolen. There’s law and logic, my love, and it seems not to agree 
with you.” 

“You can be tiresome when you choose, Olivia. Have I not 
read all that a dozen times in some works of the musty fathers? 
What an amount of rubbish they did manage to collect in their 
time!” 

“Do you know Orestes Brownson, Nano?” cried Olivia in a 
very shrill voice and with an impressive frown. 

“The pervert? Yes. But pray don’t deafen me outright.” 

“ He has given transcendentalism some of the sweetest knocks 
in the world. Did you ever read what he wrote of those old 
fathers whom all our learned ladies smilie down upon so serenely 
from the heights of their own intolerable ignorance? Hesaid—” 
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Nano put her hand over Olivia’s mouth. 

“T don’t want to know what he said. The idea of such a 
butterfly as you reading Brownson !”’ 

“He said that they—”’ 

Up went the hand again. 

“Olivia, be so kind as to leave it unsaid. It will haunt me for 
a week to come.” 

“He said that they were the authors of all that was solid in 
modern thought.” . 

Nano’s hands were clasped over her own ears. 

“Now I’ve said it,” continued Olivia; “and you may listen 
again. You spoke of those old geniuses slightingly, and I have 
defended them. It was Harry told me that. He reads all about 
these things. And, by the way, when are you coming to see my 
new home ?”’ 

“How often have I planned to go,” Nano answered, “and 
how many untoward circumstances have occurred to hinder me!” 

“Killany’s been there, and his comical servant or student 
Quip, and—and several others. It’s the prettiest place in the 
world.” 

“No doubt. What special attractions have you there?” 

“ My brother, for: one,” cried Olivia with sisterly enthusiasm. 
“The best fellow in the world, and as handsome as an angel. 
You should see him.” 

“T have, Olivia.” 

“Oh! indeed. And when and where?” 

“ At Dr. Killany’s office. He’s the doctor’s partner, I believe.” 

“.At Dr. Killany’s office!”” repeated she inamazement. “ And 
he never said a word about it. O these men!” 

Nano was fearing that she would soon be treading on delicate 
ground, and therefore she attempted a diversion. 

“T haven’t heard of Sir Stanley in some days,” said she, look- 
ing out of the window; “ what has become of him?” 

“ He talks of returning to Ireland,” answered Olivia promptly, 
blushing an ingenuous red; “but I think he will wait until the 
summer.” 

“You knqw he will, Miss Artful, and much longer, if you 
insist upon it. You may laugh, and protest, and blush as much 
as you please, but when the summer comes Sir Stanley will be 
here, and he will be‘/here in the fall and through the next winter. 
It will end, as all these things end, in a wedding. I congratulate 
you.” 


There was a very harsh chord in Nano’s voice as she uttered 
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the last words. The little picture of happiness which she had 
begun to paint in jest, contrasting so painfully with her present 
feelings, smote her with bitterness when it was finished. To 
know that she was so very far from Olivia’s standard of virtue 
made her envious. The flood of misery which had rushed 
around her, leaving untouched those cheerful souls that belonged 
to her life, filled her heart with rage that she, who had known so 
little of true happiness, should still be called on to endure while 
they went oncarelessly, untroubled, and fortunate always. Olivia 
looked at her in surprise, and then laughed dubiously. 

“Was it the croak of a raven I heard,” she said, “ or did your 
feelings overpower you, Nano? Anyway, your congratulations 
are premature. I never expressed a particular regard for—”’ 

“ Sir Stanley Dashington!” bawled a servant at that moment 
from the door, and immediately afterwards this gentleman, enter- 
ed the room. The Irish baronet was a fair representative of the 
modern gentleman of rank, and appeared to be thirty years of 
age. His personal appearance was more distinguished than 
handsome; but being the possessor of brilliant eyes, a taking 
smile, an insinuating address, a noble disposition, a name, and a 
fortune, he was, on the strength of these »asanean the reigning 
lion of Canadian society. 

“T am surprised,” said he after the first greetings were over, 
“to find, you here, Miss: Fullerton. I thought your mornings 
were entirely devoted to domestic matters. It is just as well, 
perhaps, for you can do me the honor of accepting my cutter in 
going home.” 

“ How very convenient !”” murmured Nano. 

“ Thank you very much,” said Olivia shortly, “but I cannot 
permit any temptation to draw me from the useful duty of a con- 
Sstitutional. As to my home affairs, you should know that their 
rules have a hundred exceptions in Nano’s favor and not one in 
any other’s.” 

Sir Stanley coughed and Nano laughed, for both were aware 
that she was alluding to the baronet’s frequent invasion of rules 
and exceptions. 

“ What a model of regularity!” said Nano. “What a stickler 
for discipline! It will be her punishment in the future to get a 
husband either more regular than herself or too irregular to 
understand her discipline. I hardly know which to pray for, 
both are so much to my mind.” 

“The latter, by all means,” the baronet answered. “She 
must live not only to condemn, like a good politician, her pre- 


” 
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sent convictions, but actually to love, honor, and obey their 
opposites.” 

“ That could never happen,” said Olivia in turn. “I would do 
many things before I would suffer in that way. And have I not 
a new door of escape? That fussy old member for Blackwood, 
who had to pay some hundreds of dollars for a divorce last year, 
has introduced a bill to facilitate such matters. Couldn’t I, 
wouldn’t I take advantage of it ?” 

“ That would be disreputable,” the baronet remarked. 

“ And utterly contrary to her own principles,” Nano put in. 
“How often has she held forth to me on the wickedness of 
divorce!” 

“Does it make it any the less wicked because I employ it 
‘in asingle instance? But of course, being Catholics, we could 
not marry again. Very likely the first experiment would be 
enough.” 

She looked saucily at Sir Stanley, who was bold to say: 

“ Well, do not pierce me with your eyes, Miss Fullerton, or I 
shall be tempted to offer myself as the other party to that con- 
templated divorce. Let us pray to-night for the success of the 
member for Blackwood. He is a charitable fellow. Having 
been nipped pretty badly himself, he is anxious to save others 
from the same misfortune—a charity, take notice, that prevails 
among statesmen.” 

“ His bill will be of some benefit,” Nano said, with serious 
voice and manner. “I would not object to a little more freedom 
in this particular, though I do not fancy the ease with which our 
neighbors do these things.” 

Sir Stanley glanced at Olivia, as much as to say that they, being 
Catholics, must unite to crush this loose-principled lady ; but she 
would not respond to the invitation. 

“ There is no need to discuss a bill which will never pass,” 
she said. “ My opinions on divorce in general, and American di- 
vorce in particular, are very well known to my friends. The 
Yankees are fast falling into the license of paganism.” 

“ You are stirring the coals of a hot discussion,” cried Nano 
in tones of warning. “ You know that Sir Stanley and I are Ame- 
rican sympathizers—” 

“ Pardon me for interrupting,” said Olivia; “ but why should’ 
these people be called Americans any more than we, or the Mexi-_ 
cans, or any other nation on this continent? Did you ever see 
them yet that they were not intruding on common or foreign 
property ?” 
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“ Now, now, now,” Sir Stanley interposed, “our little Cana- 
dian is becoming rampant. Please be calm, Miss Fullerton. We 
can regret the existence of the facts you mention, but since they 
are well-established, and you must accept them, willing or un- 
willing, do so gracelully.” 

“Must is not the word,” said she, becoming suddenly con- 
scious, by a glance at a mirror, that her cheeks were glowing and 
her eyes sparkling in a manner very dangerous to Sir Stanley’s self- 
control and peace of mind. “ But there! I detest those Yan- 
kees—no, not detest, but I wish they were some other na- 
tion—Greeks or Turks. One might then call them all sorts of 
names without hurting other people’s feelings.” 

“You are in a blaze, Olivia,” said Miss McDonell lazily. 
“ Talk of a cool subject until you are restored. Are you going’ 
to Mrs. Strachan’s toboggan-party ?” 

“Certainly. [I couldn’t miss it. We are to walk to Staring 
Hollow and back again on snow-shoes.” 

“ Better yet,” said the baronet, “ Mrs. Strachan has put me 
down as your first assistant.” 

“Oh!” pouted Olivia, “what a woman for managing !” 

But she did not say whether the arrangement was good or bad 
in her estimation, and Sir Stanley, taking the former for granted, 
was made supremely happy. The recollection of the toboggan- 
party was a slight damper on Nano’s hitherto even cheerfulness 
of manner. She had fora time forgotten her troubles in the 
presence of her light-hearted friends, and had laughed, as men 
and women can laugh with the iron deep in their souls. The 
mention of pleasures in which she had always taken part remind- 
ed her more forcibly of her present distaste and its causes, and . 
deep and settled sadness took again possession of her heart. She 
was glad when an excuse arose for dismissing the baronet and 
Olivia. The servant announced the presence of 

“Sir John McDonough.” 

“ The attorney-general,” said Olivia, rising ; “then I must go. 
I shall have a look at the dear ugly old fellow first. He is my 
model of a Canadian gentleman.” 

“You will meet him on your way down,” Nano said. “He 
would feel flattered at your estimation of him.” 

The baronet and she went out together, and saw standing in 
the hall below a tall, slim, tastefully-dressed, middle-aged gentle- 
man, with the air and bearing of a youth of twenty-five. His 
hair was long and hung in dark and well-oiled curls about his 
ears. His face, which could not have been much homelier, was 
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fleshless, knotty, and hard, its prominent features being a wide, 
smiling, sarcastic, good-humored mouth and a nose of the most 
fearless and talented dimensions. The wrinkles were numerous, 
the eyes large but dull in expression, and the complexion as 
muddy as the waters of a river onarainy day. This was the at- 
torney-general of the first of the Canadian provinces, afterwards, 
with varying fortune, the premier of the Dominion, and Olivia's 
model of a patriotic Canadian gentleman. He was said in later 
years to bear a strong resemblance to Disraeli when age, wick- 
edness, and the cates of state had dimmed the personal beauty of 
that political comet, and the premier’s admirers were fond of ex- 
tending the resemblance of feature to the manners and deeds of 
their hero. 

Olivia stared very hard at him in passing, as she had a clear 
right to do, being a woman and already acquainted with-him ; 
and Sir John, though he could not recall the pretty face that 
looked at him so slily, yet so confidently and admiringly, bowed 
most courteously, as a statesman should who knows his business. 
The priest came out of the library as Olivia was being handed 
into the sleigh by Sir Stanley, and she caught a momentary 
glimpse of the meeting diplomats, each evidently being afraid to 
offer his hand first, lest a wrong construction might be put upon 
the act by either. 

“Your reverence,” said Sir John, with a slight expansion of 
the unfading smile, “is not more daunted by weather and rheu- 
matism then younger men.” 

“ A sick person is to an ecclesiastic,” answered the priest, 
“ what a wavering vote is to a minister, something to be rescued 
at all hazards.” 

“ How is our friend McDonell?” 

“ Improving, but still in danger. I would advise you not to 
visit him. His mind has just been pretty well detached from 
earthly things. A fall from heaven to earth would be danger- 
ous.” ; 

“Thank you, father,” said the minister meekly. “I was not 
aware that my presence usually had such an effect.” 

“Could it have any other, Sir John?” 

They were ascending the stairs by this time towards Nano’s 
apartments, preceded bya servant. Sir John was supporting the 
priest, who found the work of ascent very trying to his damaged 
legs. Nano was awaiting them on the landing. 

“Church and state,” said she, “never moved more harmoni- 
ously through a difficulty.” 
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“It’s not the first. assistance we have offered,” Sir John said, 
with a significance understood only by the ecclesiastic. 

“The only one with so innocent a motive,” answered the 
priest, smiling over his spectacles. “I'll warrant that I pay 
with usury even for this favor. Look, Sir John, at this young 
beauty, our hostess, and feel remorse, if you can, at the insult you 
and your government have lately offered her.” 

“ Insult!’ echoed the pair in astonishment. 

“Insult,” repeated the priest emphatically, “in permitting a 
member of your party to introduce a bill for the obtaining of di- 
vorces more easily than at present.” 

“Oh!” said Nano, and Sir John remained silent. 

“Tt will not pass, 1 know,” the priest continued, “ but it is 
the entering wedge of a more pressing agitation, the first lesson in 
a crime with which for the better growth of our people they 
should remain unacquainted. Your party deserves, and will get, 
I trust, just punishment for its carelessness and weakness.” 

“ Consider, father, consider the circumstances,” said Sir John 
earnestly. “A powerful but foolish member rides this hobby. 
Practically it will never amount to anything, and to oppose him 
at a time when the situation is: extremely delicate would do us 
serious injury.” 

“I must put an end to this discussion at once,” interposed 
Nano, “ by giving a casting-vote in favor of Sir John. You, fa- 
ther, I shall ask to be satisfied with an offering of cake and wine. 
Come to the luncheon-room, both of you.” 

The old gentlemen sat down to discuss in peace the merits of 
the situation with the pale, fair lady so sadly racked with pain 
under her smiling exterior. 


TO BE CONTINUED, 








PLACARE, CHRISTE, SERVULIS. 


ANOTHER TRANSLATION OF THE HYMN PZA- 
CARE, CHRISTE, SERVULIS. 


To thy poor servants reconciled 

Show mercy, Christ, for whom the mild 
And Virgin Patroness this grace 
Implores before thy Father’s face. 


Ye glorious hosts, whose circles nine 
Before God's throne refulgent shine, 
Shield us with your celestial arms 
From present, past, and future harms. 


Ye purpled martyrs, you, now dressed 
In white because your lives confessed 
Your Lord on earth, us exiles call 
Unto the fatherland of all. 


O choir of virgins, stainless band! 
And ye for whom the desert-land 
Made sure the way to heavenly rest, 
Prepare us mansions with the blest. 


The race perfidious expel 

From regions where the faithful dwell ; 
Let one sole shepherd be our guide, 
All Christians in one fold abide. 


Glory, O Father! to thy name; 
Eternal Sofi, to thine the same; 
To Holy Paraclete be praise 
Throughout the everlasting days. 
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IRISH-AMERICAN COLONIES. 


WHEN there is question of a moral revolution affecting large 
numbers of human beings, their present condition and future des. 
tiny, mathematical calculations are, to a great extent, out of 
. place. Hence when it is said that “millions” of Irish people 
may be moved from the great cities and manufacturing centres of 
the United States, from the famine-stricken districts of Ireland, 
from England and Scotland, to the splendid, half-vacant lands of 
the United States, the idea is not that it will or can be done all at 
once or even in five years’ time. It is readily conceded, by all 
men who have a mind to think or a heart to feel for the fate and 
fortunes of that singularly situated and gifted people, that if two 
millions of them were moved even to one section of the Unit- 
ed States—that, namely, lying west of the Mississippi River—it 
would be a blessing to them and an immense benefit to that fa. 
vored region. The hand that writes this has blessed the grave of 
many a poor laborer along the Southern railroads, and that grave 
is long since forgotten; has anointed hundreds in the public 
hospitals who had fallen in the great battle of American labor, 
sometimes called progress; these eyes have seen too much 
squalor, misery, uncertainty in the means of living, among Irish 
people in large cities, to doubt for a moment that the majority of 
that race in America are in the wrong place, or that the land of 
the West is indeed their land of promise. No sane man who re- 
flects on the subject can doubt it; no honest man will deny it. 
But how can two millions, or even one million, be thus moved 
and thus benefited? Principally, as I conceive it, in the five fol- 
lowing ways: 

First, by speech, public and private, the natural and most po- 
tent medium by which, in the providence of God, man is moved 
by his fellow-man. It is needless to go far in search of illustra- 
tions of this great truth. We find them abundantly in the lives 
of all who have brought about great revolutions in the history of 
the world. We need only call to mind the men who founded our 
own republic, and in Ireland fix our minds upon Grattan, O’Con- 
nell, Father Mathew. We may be allowed to cite an illustra- 
tion still nearer to our subject. In the autumn of 1879 two 
bishops of the Catholic Church in the United States,* deeply in- 
terested in this great subject, and boldly setting at defiance the 

* Bishops Spalding and Ireland, 
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danger and annoyance of harsh and ignorant criticism, made a 
tour of several cities of the Eastern seaboard, generally occupy- 
ing the same pulpit or platform, and addressing on the same even- 
ing the crowds attracted by their name and their cause. The 
awakening brought about by their efforts in the cause of Catho- 
lic colonization exceeded the expectations of all. It is to be 
measured not merely by the numbers actually induced to seek 
homes on the land, but far more so by the vast numbers who, not 
being prepared yet to move, have since that time given serious 
and practical reflection to the subject. It is absolutely safe to 
say that if these two bishops could possibly devote four or five 
years to the accomplishment of so great a work, instead of three 
months, the millions alluded to as moved to farms of their 
own would in that time become’ a glorious fact. Therefore the 
speech of earnest, practical, devoted men is the most potent en- 
gine in carrying out this great work. The merit and success of 
the labors of the two bishops were greatly enhanced by the fact 
that one of them came from a Western State (Illinois) in which 
cheap lands for poor settlers were years ago a thing of the past. 
It is beyond question that he could have no interest in the mat- 
ter, excepting purely and simply that of benefiting his co-religion- 
ists. The other bishop has, with immense labor and often thank- 
less, anxious toil, succeeded in settling upon the cheap and fer- 
tile lands of Minnesota about three thousand families—probably ~ 
fifteen thousand persons—in the last four years. Very few of 
these people could now be induced to return to the drudgery and 
uncertainty of city life on any account. This of itself is a pledge 
of the success attainable in the project of Catholic colonization. 
Hence the two bishops commanded a hearing wherever they 
appeared ; and the good effects of their honest labors will reach 
far into the coming century. Indeed, it is to be hoped that 
they will both live to see these effects in their fullest mea- 
sure. Now, the question arises: Can this intellectual and moral 
crusade be kept up for a few years? If these good bishops are 
prevented by the care of their respective flocks from continuing 
their grand work, can devoted, honest, intelligent priests and lay- 
men, deeply interested in the cause, not be found to take their 
places? Suppose, for a moment, that twelve of these in the 
United States, and the same number in the British Islands, were 
to take the stand on this subject and earnestly and intelligently 
urge it for a few years, speaking upon it wherever it would be 
feasible or convenient, thus imparting the most valuable instruc- 
tion to the classes most in need of it, and at the cheapest rate, 
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what a vast amount of good would be effected! What a power. 
ful lever it would be in the elevation and saving of as brave, as 
generous, as long-suffering a people as ever yet appeared on the 
face of the earth! Supposing, further, that these twenty-four per- 
sons were supplied with several thousand carefully-written pam. 
phlets, papers, and maps having reference to their subject ; we can 
easily see in the near future one of the grandest and most bene- 
ficent revolutions that have happened in moderntimes. Those of 
us who have witnessed the want of system, of forecast, of know. 
ledge connected with the moving of six millions of people during 
the last sixty years from Ireland to America, and have viewed 
with horror and heartbreaking sorrow the mistakes that have 
been made, would rejoice that our generation was not likely to 
pass away before’an effectual and far-reaching remedy had been 
applied to so great an evil. What is to prevent the Irish Catho, 
lic Colonization Association of the United States from putting at 
least six of these orators in the field? If it is want of means the 
question is easily settled: a free collection received from the au- 
diences addressed and from well-disposed and well-to-do indivi- 
duals would doubtless supply the want. It would not be unrea- 
sonable to expect the great railroad corporations of the West and 
the governments of the States immediately interested to lend a 
helping hand. It would certainly do no harm to put it fairly 
before them. 

Secondly, the next great medium through which this mighty 
revolution may be effected is the press. Some of our Catholic 
papers, notably the Catholic Review and the Boston Pilot in the 
United States, and the Liverpool Catholic Times and Dublin Free. 
man’s Journal in the old countries, have taken it up with most 
commendable zeal. Their efforts have already imperceptibly, 
and perhaps without the knowledge of their editors, pro- 
duced much good. If they had the twenty-four orators just 
mentioned, or ¢ven a much smaller number, to support their ef- 
forts, it is manifest that their united force would work wonders 
in this holy cause. The spoken word is most effective for the 
time being—is the most potent and necessary agent in all moral 
revolutions; but the written word lasts longer and is more ex- 
tensively diffused. The adage, Littera scripta manet, will ever be 
true. The best men of our own race and of all others, in their 
efforts to benefit their people, have had constant recourse to both 
the spoken and written word. Witness O’Connell, Father Ma- 
thew, Bishop England, Cardinal Wiseman, Lacordaire, and many 
others less gifted but not less sincere. The preparation of cheap 
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pamphlets, written from a disinterested and intelligent standpoint, 
and, as far as possible, by reliable persons actually residing in 
those parts of the country whither emigration is directed, comes 
immediately within the scope of these observations. A weekly, 
or at least a monthly, paper exclusively devoted to the interests 
‘of Catholic colonization would probably be the most potent ele- 
ment in the influence of the press. 

The third great influence in the matter of Catholic coloniza- 
tion has its life and being in the Catholics of the West. Their 
power cannot be over-estimated in this connection. They have 
taken the step that others are advised to take; they have led the 
way in which we talk of millions that are to follow. For or 
against the movement their honest, faithful decision, calmly and 
charitably given, is worthy of deepest respect. Now, it happens 
that the writer of this has been very much thrown amongst Ca- 
tholic farmers of the West for nearly thirty years, and he claims 
to be a disinterested witness of their condition and sentiments, 
Without hesitation, without the least fear of contradiction, he is 
prepared to prove to the world that, as a rule, they are among 
the most happy, contented, independent, intellectual, and moral 
people in the land. The movement started about twenty-seven 
years ago by that gifted and unfortunate son of Erin, that truly 
great man who was so badly abused and so little understood, 
Thomas D'Arcy McGee, has been a complete success wherever 
it was heartily entered into. He was seconded in his efforts by 
some of the best bishops and priests of his time; and neither he 
nor they need be afraid of what posterity will say. Ninety- 
nine out of every hundred of those who took their advice and 
procured land in Illinois, lowa, Missouri, and Minnesota are inde- 
pendent to-day; their children, in most cases, are faithful, indus- 
trious, and obedient, and almost always more deeply imbued with 
a reasonable and respectful love of the old land than the children 
of the same class of parents in cities. Can these Catholic farmers 
of the West help those of their faith and race who, without guide 
or compass, are apparently condemned to struggle hard amid the 
waves of poverty and precarious employment in cities? Can 
they guide some at least into the secure haven of agricultural 
life? They can do so effectually. They can do it by writing to 
their friends, describing simply and briefly the condition and ad- 
vantages of the localities in which they live; also by writing oc- 
casionally to the newspapers to the same effect. They can do 
it more effectually still in another way. A number of Catholic 
farmers living in the same neighborhood in any of the new States 
may easily secure a certain amount of land which they cannot 
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work themselves, but which they can dispose of on fair terms and 
on long time to intending colonists. Take, for instance, the great 
State of Iowa. It is safe to say that within its borders there are 
at least one hundred settlements, great and small, of Catholic 
farmers. Is it not within the range of probability that each of 
these settlements could, on an average, add to their number five 
or ten families every year? They may easily do it in the manner 
just mentioned. This would be adding five hundred to one thou- 
sand families every year to those already in that State. The 
same may be done in Minnesota, Dakota, Nebraska, Kansas, etc, 
The writer is acquainted with a Catholic gentleman, an old settler, 
in southwestern Minnesota, in an excellent wheat and corn coun- 
try intersected by two railroads, who is able and most willing to 
procure one hundred farms for as many families of moderate 
means in his vicinity. When “moderate means” is spoken of 
five hundred to fifteen hundred dollars may be understood, and 
farms generally of one hundred and sixty acres each. It is plain 
from this fact that the same may be done, in a greater or less de- 
gree, in many other places. This very year Bishop Ireland, of 
Minnesota, with Father Nugent, of Liverpool, has been instru- 
mental in transferring from one of the poorest districts of Ire- 
land to the fertile lands of that splendid State over three hundred 
persons in one party, all in good health. It appears that the most 
efficient aid given to him was by settlers of only two years’ stand- 
ing in Big Stone County, Minnesota. Here is a thorough illustra- 
tion of what Western Catholics may do in this cause. Above 
all, their friendly counsel and wise directions to new-comers are of 
inestimable value. The recital of their own trials and hardships 
and their triumphant perseverance is not without its good results. 

Fourthly, what can be done by Catholics of the Eastern States 
and of the older States generally? Very much in every way. 
In their church societies and other organizations they can agi- 
tate the question rationally and practically. They can, through 
their secretaries, procure the most reliable information from any 
part of the West or South on this great subject. Supplied with 
such knowledge, even although they may have no mind to move 
upon land themselves, they can help young people of their ac- 
quaintance and recent immigrants to form correct ideas of the 
most suitable localities for Catholic settlers in other States. 
Where there is a large and well-established congregation it would 
not be difficult to form from its members a society having coloni- 
zation for its special object ; and this could hardly fail of success. 
At least one church * in the city of New York became patron and 

* That of the Dominican Fathers, 
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sponsor for a society of this kind with very favorable results, 
But the moral strength of the union and interest existing between 
~ Catholics of all sections of the country in promoting this work 
would be of incalculable service. 

Fifthly, what can be done by capitalists? The answer is 
easy and incontrovertible. They can greatly increase their pro- 
‘perty without any risk. They ‘can render the most important 
services to poor people at the same time. This can be accom- 
plished in two ways: first, they can buy large tracts and culti- 
vate them, thereby giving employment to great numbers and 
giving them an agricultural education at the same time; and, 
again, they can buy large tracts and divide them into moderately- 
sized farms, disposing of them on good terms, with the land itself 
for security. Hundreds of Catholics in the United States and in 
the British Islands are well able to purchase ten thousand acres 
of Western land at from one to five dollars an acre. In the pur- 
chase of such an amount of land ona cash basis the very best 
terms are secured by the judicious purchaser. He can immedi- 
ately divide his land into farms of one hundred and sixty acres 
each, and begin to dispose of them with an advance on his own 
terms, on the consideration of deferred payments, if required. A 
practical, sensible man will break a part of each one hundred 
and sixty acres and put a house upon it as a sure inducement to 
settlers. The cost of breaking and building will be added to the 
price of the land, and all should be covered by a mortgage or 
other security to be paid in a term of years, or in cash with the 
usual reduction. This plan is the one adopted by the Catholic 
Colonization Association, and with what results may be learned 
from the masterly report of Mr. Onahan, of Chicago,’on last 5th 
of May. Only in January last the association secured lands in 
Greeley County, Nebraska, and in Noble County, Minnesota, 
putting up houses at from one hundred and fifty to two hundred 
dollars each, and sometimes breaking a part of the land. Before 
the first of May—that is, inside of four months—the land was 
nearly all bought by actual or intending settlers, and ample se- 
curity furnished to all subscribers in the stock of the association 
that profitable dividends would be given in a short time. The 
great lever of success in this particular movement is the fact that 
achurch was built in each colony and a priest placed there to 
direct and encourage the settlers by his experience and advice. 
But what has been. done by this association may be done by in- 
dividuals. The idea is admirably brought out in the Catholic Re- 
view of July 25 in the following style: 
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“A gentleman of Ireland, having visited Minnesota and being pleased 
with the country, buys this summer (1880) ten thousand acres of land just 
beyond the Avoca Catholic colony in Murray County. Here he intends to 
locate a number of deserving Irish families ; houses will at once be built 
for them, and a sufficient amount of money will be advanced to them to 
make a start. They will be allowed a liberal period in which to clear off 
this advance and the price of their holdings.” Upon this fact the editor 
comments as follows: “We do not know who this gentleman is, but it is 
impossible that, if he carries out the good work he proposes, he will fail to 
make a very large return on his investment. It would be most deplorable 
if he should attempt to pauperize an honest race by giving them every- 
thing. If he helps them to make contracts similar to those which already 
have the sanction of the public morals of the West and of the world, he 
will do for them more than they ever dreamt it was possible for man to do, 
and he will, at the same time, make such profits as very few capitalists in 
Ireland and England can conceive. It is pure childishness, in such a case 
as this, to prefer philanthropy to business. A union of both is better; 
but had we a choice between dealing in such a case, all other things being 
equal, with a mere philanthropist who was willing to risk or lose his money 
and an honest man of business who would see that his enterprise was cared 
for, we would have no difficulty in making a selection. While we hope and 
pray that no one will ever attempt to withdraw from Ireland any family 
that can exist there, we do hope that honest business men will invest their 
wasting capital in finding on our Western prairies homes and lands and 
liberty for their distressed countrymen. They will achieve fortunes for 
themselves, and fortune also, and things greater than fortune, for their 
Irish countrymen.” 


The idea was fully and completely developed in a work pub- 
lished by the Catholic Publication Society Co., in 1873, entitled 
Irish Emigration to the United States, as may be seen on page 56. 
Above all other considerations we must reflect upon the moral 
effect of wealthy men becoming colonists on their less opulent 
neighbors. A man worth fifty thousand dollars, for instance, can 
safely invest ten thousand in Western land in any of the forms 
mentioned. If he should fail, even partially, he is not yet entirely 
ruined. If, however, a mechanic or farmer possessing in money 
or real estate only from one to five thousand dollars makes a 
false step in this matter, he is ruined. True, a false step can 
hardly be made by any one of ordinary prudence; yet a palpable 
and actual taking up of the cause by men who have been success- 
ful in other enterprises will give the assurance of success to 
others. Again, it is plain that the subject should be entered into 
by Western capitalists rather than by those of the East, for the 
reason that the former are generally more accustomed to the 
ways of agricultural life, and consequently better acquainted with 
all the avenues of success in that career. 
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Finally, it is of the highest importance that colonization be 
carried on by parties of fifty or one hundred families or indivi- 
duals rather than by the same persons singly and separately. All 
who have had the least experience in the matter will readily 
admit the truth of this assertion. Railroad men, old settlers, 
travellers through the West, will at once understand it. In fact, 
it is founded upon common sense. Not merely in the continued 
association with persons of the same neighborhood, and generally 
of the same habits of thought, lies the advantage, although this is 
very great; but a number of persons can always command bet- 
ter terms in the purchase of their land and all things necessary 
for farming than isolated families or individuals. We may, for 
instance, suppose fifty persons in one of the Eastern States form- 
ing a party for the purpose of settling together in the West. 
They will appoint one or two of the party to select a location, 
after having thoroughly considered the respective advantages 
and drawbacks of different places. There is no trouble in forming 
a sufficiently accurate idea on the subject before any risk is run. 
Fifty farms of cne hundred and sixty acres each is equal to eight 
thousand acres in all; and when the government officials or the 
land commissioners of railroad companies find that actual settle- 
ment to that extent is about to be made on their vacant lands, ex- 
cellent terms are a necessary result. When we consider for a 
moment the condition of laborers and mechanics in the cities of 
the United States, and more especially of England, the conclusion 
is that a greater emigration than ever yet was dreamt of is neces- 
sary. Can the British Islands, with a population of over thirty 
millions, avoid a revolution during the next twenty-five years? 
Men like Gladstone, with his consideration for the poor, wits his 
correct views as to the responsibility of a government to all its 
subjects, might be able to avoid it. But his counsels will proba- 
bly die with him. External wars can scarcely be evaded; the 
pent-up wrath of an injured, insulted, and deeply-wronged people 
may find an opportunity for vengeance even before the end of 
the nineteenth century. In that case we may live to see emigra- 
tion to our free and favored country at the rate of a million a 
year, and our population doubled by the year 1900. 

The ideas here set down are given for what they are worth. 
It is not probable, or even possible, that successful colonization 
will be accomplished, except to a very limited extent, without the 
simultaneous operation of all the agencies above referred to. If 
some one can show a better plan the writer of these lines will be 
the first to accept it. 
VOL, XXXII.—23 
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PUBLIC EDUCATION BEFORE THE “REFORMA- 
TION.” 


Il. 


IN a preceding article we proved that there was “ popular” 
education before the “ Reformation” in the monastic and other 
schools, and we quoted the testimony of Protestants as to the 
work of the church in the establishment of these minor institu- 
tions of learning. We now cite similar testimony to show that 
the church was equally active in laying the foundations of the 
higher institutions of learning. The Protestant Huber, in his 
history of the English universities, declares that they were “a 
bequest from Catholic to Protestant England.” “ Most of the 
continental universities,” the same author also observes, “ ori- 
ginated in entire dependence on the church.” Referring to the 
remarkable intellectual movement which began about the 
year 1200, Huber frankly admits that “the new intellectual 
impulse sprang up, not only on the domain and under the guid- 
ance of the church, but out of ecclesiastical schools.” Guizot 
makes the same admission ; even Hallam and Von Ranke acknow- 
ledge the labors of the church in promoting learning, and Lecky 
speaks of her “ vast services to mankind.” 


“T know,” says an Anglican clergyman, the Rev. Mr. Maitland, “that 
the monks were the most learned men, and that it pleased God to make 
monastic institutions the means of preserving and disseminating learning 
in thé world.” * 


According to Chambers’ Encyclopedia (ed. 1878, art. “ University”): 
“The university is usually considered to have originated in the twelfth or 
thirteenth century, and to have grown out of the schools which, prior to 
that period, were attached to most of the cathedrals and monasteries, pro- 
viding the means of education both to churchmen and laymen. ... The 
crowds drawn from every country of Europe to Paris, Bologna, and other 
educational resorts had local immunities bestowed on them for the encour- 
agement of learning, and to prevent them from removing elsewhere; and 
the academical societies thus formed were by papal bulls and royal charters 
constituted an integral part of the church and state.” 


Such testimony as the foregoing from Protestant sources 


* The Dark Ages: A series of essays intended to illustrate the state of religion and literature 
in the ninth, tenth, eleventh, and twelfth centuries. By the Rev. S. R. Maitland, F.R.S., 
Librarian to his Grace the Archbishop of Canterbury, and keeper of the MSS. at Lambeth. 
London, 1844. 
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might be largely added to did our limits permit, but we now 
turn to Catholic authorities. 


“From Rome as from a centre,” says Cardinal Newman, “ went forth the 
missionaries of knowledge, passing to and fro over Europe. As metropoli- 
‘tan sees were the record of the presence of the apostles, so did Paris, Pavia, 
Bologna, Padua and Ferrara, Pisaand Naples, Vienna, Louvain and Oxford, 
rise into universities at the voice of the theologian or the philosopher.” 

“It is observable how Rome after all strikes the keynote,” elsewhere ob- 
serves the same author. “Charlemagne betook himself to the two islands 
of the North for a tradition. Alcuin, an Englishman, was at the head of his 
educational establishments; .... but whence was it that Alcuin in turn 
got the tradition which he brought? His history takes us back to that 
earlier age when Theodore of Tarsus, Primate of England, brought with him 
from Rome the classics, and made Greek and Latin as familiar to the 
Anglo-Saxons as their native tongue. Alcuin was the scholar of Bede and 
Egbert ; Egbert was educated in the York school of Theodore, and Bede in 
that of Benedict Biscop, and of John, precentor of the Vatican Basilica. 
Here was the germ of the new civilization of Europe, which was to join to- 
gether what man had divided, to adjust the claims of reason and of revela- 
tion, and to fit men for this world while it trained them for another.” 


How numerous universities became in the latter part of the 
medizval era may be learned from the following list, the dates of 
which are mostly those given by the learned Bulzus: 


Bologn ° « (433) *1119! Toulouse, . ‘ - 1229] Orleans, ‘ ‘ - 1303 
Cambridge, . « (630) 915! Salamanca, . ° - 1299}Pisa_ . a + 1345 
Cracow, ‘ « (700) 1364|)Sorbonne, . . - 1253|Perpignan . ‘ - 1349 
Paris, . x . (792) 1200} Montpellier, . . 1289 | Geneva, - 1368 
Oxford, . - (802) 1248) Perugia, ° ° + 1307! Anjou, (1349) 1364 
Lyons, . > ‘ A Dublin, . ° ° . te Cologne (refounded), 1385 
Cordova, ° Prague, -  1348| Erfurt, . : j . 1390 
Naples, . é x . = Pavia (renovated), a, Palermo, . . - 33 
Drogheda, . ° . 1224] Angers, . . - 1364| Leipzig, . 4 - 1409 
Padua, . 4 ‘ . 1228) Vienna, im ‘ - 1365|St. Andrew’s, ; . 1430 
Salerno, . ° + 1233) Sienna, ° ° « 1380 aa ° é + 1477 
Rome, . ° ‘ .  1235| Heidelberg, . 1386} Al ; “ . 1499 
Coimbra, . . «. 1279| Lisbon, > f (x2g0) 1391 


This list is by no means complete; Buckingham says that 
“not less than fifty-six were founded in Europe before the 
close of the fifteenth century.”+ We have space only to remark 
on a few of these, dwelling chiefly on the English universities. 
Bologna, celebrated for the study of jurisprudence, numbered in 


* Where two dates are given the second is that of the refoundation, or most modern re- 
vival, 

+It may not be amiss to here call attention to the fact that Catholics were also the first to 
establish a college in North America, Mr. Wm. J. Onahan, in an address at the laying of the 
corner-stone of Marquette College, at Milwaukee, in August last, said: ‘‘The order [Jesuits] 
founded the first college in North America. As early as 1626 steps had been taken and provi- 
sion made to establish a college at that frontier post [Quebec], and in 1633 the foundation of the 
future Laval College was laid with such circumstances of pomp and religious ceremony as be- 
came the condition and affairs of the struggling and sorely-harassed community.” Harvard, the 
oldest college in the United States, was established in 1638. 
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the middle of the thirteenth century ten thousand students, 
which, according to Muratori, increased in the next century to 
thirteen thousand; Padua is said at one time to have counted 
eighteen thousand students (this was the a/ma mater of Tasso, 
Dante, and Columbus) ; in the twelfth century the University of 
Paris, as we learn from Villaret, was so thronged that its stu- 
dents constituted half the population of the city, and in 1453 
were twenty-five thousand in number; that of Prague (founded 
by the Emperor Charles IV., and the first university established 
in Germany) contained, at the commencement of the fifteenth 
century, forty thousand students ; Salerno and Montpellier had fa- 
mous medical schools, that of the latter being founded, it is said, 
by Arab physicians who had been driven out of Spain; the Uni- 
versity of Naples (“founded by Ferdinand II. for the propaga- 
tion of infidel ideas, it produced St. Thomas, champion of the 
faith’’) attracted students from every part of Europe; Sala- 
manca (called the “Oxford of Spain”) had as many as twelve 
thousand students in the middle of the fifteenth century; Alcala, 
the last of the great medizval universities, was founded by Car- 
dinal Ximenes, and here was printed the celebrated polyglot 
Bible, 1514-21. 

While, as we have said, the church took a leading part in the 
establishment of nearly all the medizval universities, her influence 
was specially felt in those great intellectual centres—Oxford, 
Cambridge, and Paris. Of the origin of Oxford Newman writes: 


“In a convent near Naples dwelt Adrian, an African; at Rome there 
was a monk named Theodore, from Tarsus in Cilicia; both of them were 
distinguished for their classical as well as their ecclesiastical attainments ; 
and while Theodore had been educated in Greek usages, Adrian represent- 
ed the more congenial and suitable traditions of the West. Of these two 
Theodore, at the age of sixty-six, was made primate of England, while 
Adrian was placed at the head of the monastery of Canterbury. Passing 
through France, ... at length they made their appearance in England 
with a collection of books, Greek classics and Gregorian chants, and what- 
ever other subjects of study may be considered to fill up the interval be- 
tween those two. They then proceeded to found schools of secular as well 
as of sacred learning throughout the south of the island. One of these 
schools in Wiltshire, as the legend goes; was, on that account, called 
‘Greeklade,’ since corrupted into Cricklade, and, migrating afterwards to 
Oxford, was one of the first elements of its university.” 


An academy is described as existing at Oxford, by Pope Mar- 
tin II., in a deed dated in 802. Henry III. granted a charter and 
privileges to the university in 1248. University College is said 
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to have been founded by King Alfred in 872. Again we quote 
from Newman : 


“St. Frideswide’s Priory, founded about 727; St. George’s church, 
founded by Robert d’Oiley for secular canons of the order of St. Augustine 
ten years after the Conquest ; the Abbey of Oseney, founded in the begin- 
ning of the twelfth century ; the great Benedictine college founded by John 
Giffard, Baron of Brimesfield, in 1283, for novices of the Benedictine abbey 
at Gloucester ; Durham College, the seminary of the Benedictine priory at 
Durham, founded about 1286, under a grant of land made ‘to God, and to 
Our Lady, and to St. Cuthbert, and to the priory and convent of Durham,’ 
and whose site was about that of the present Trinity College—these, the 
beginnings of Oxford University, have passed away”; but “Christ Church 
is a magnificent monument to the memory of the abbots and canons regu- 
lar whom it has succeeded ; Trinity College occupies the place of Durham, 
and Worcester the buildings of Gloucester; St. John’s is a revival of a Cis- 
tercian establishment founded on its site in the fifteenth century, and 
Wadham has risen amid the ruins of a foundation of Augustines in the 
thirteenth.” 


Cambridge University is said to have been begun by Sigbert, 
King of East Anglia, about A.D. 630; destroyed by Danes; restor- 
ed by Edward the Elder in 915 ; was granted many privileges by 
Henry I. about 1110; was granted a charter by Henry III. about 
1230; St. Peter’s College (or Peterhouse) was founded in 1257 by 
Hugo de Balsham, Bishop of Ely. Taking the account of Peter 
of Blois, Newman draws this picture of the foundation of Cam- 
bridge: 


“ Jeoffred, or Goisfred, had studied at Orleans; thence he came (in the 
twelfth century) to Lincolnshire, and became abbot of Croyland; whence 
he sent to his manor of Cotenham, near Cambridge, four of his French fel- 
low-students and monks, one of them to be professor of sacred learning, the 
rest teachers in philosophy, in which they were excellently versed. At 
Cambridge they hired a common barn, and opened it as a school of the 
high sciences. They taught daily. By the second year the number of 
hearers was so great, from town and country, ‘that not the biggest house 
and barn that was,’ says Wood, ‘nor any church whatsoever, sufficed to 
hold them.’ They accordingly divided off into several schools, and began 
an arrangement of classes, some of which are enumerated. ‘ Betimes in the 
morning Brother Odo, a very good grammarian and satirical poet, read 
grammar to the boys, and those of the younger sort, according to the doc- 
trine of Priscian’; at one o’clock ‘a most acute and subtle sophist taught 
the elder sort of young men Aristotle’s Logic’; at three o’clock ‘ Brother 
William read a lecture on Tully’s Rhetoric and Quintilian’s Flores’ ; such 
was the beginning of the University of Cambridge.” 


It is thus evident that the English universities owe their rise 
to Catholic churchmen. In the establishment of universities 
Catholic charity, too, kept in view the wants of the poer; and 
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everywhere we find instances of colleges being founded for their 
benefit. 


“In the University of Paris,” says Buckingham, “there existed the Col- 
lege of Navarre, founded by Jeanne de Navarre, wife of Philip le Bel, in 
1304, for seventy students, twenty in grammar, each of whom received week- 
ly four sous, about 13s. 3¢.,; thirty in logic and philosophy, who had each 
six sous, about 19s. lod. ; and twenty in theology, who were allowed each 
eight sous, about £1 6s. 6d.,; the College of Thirty-three, established for 
thirty-three students in theology, whose number was fixed to correspond 
with the years of the life of Christ; the College of Montaign [Montague ?], 
founded in 1314 for eighty-four poor scholars, in commemoration of the 
twelve apostles and the seventy-two disciples of our Lord; the College of 
Harcour, endowed in 1280 for poor Norman students ; the College of Boissi, 
whose founder, Etienne Vidé, declared that he designed it ‘for those who 
are not nobly born, but sprung from the ranks of the common people, and 
poor, as we are and as our forefathers were’; the College of Cornouaille, 
founded in 1317 for indigent scholars from that diocese; the College of 
Boncourt, established in 1357 for poor students ; and the Scotch and Italian 


Colleges, founded respectively in 1323 and 1333 for poor scholars of those 
nations.” 


Newman also mentions one founded by Robert Capet, as early 
as 1050, for one hundred poor clerks; also St. Catherine’s in the 
Valley, founded by St. Louis, and the Collegium Bonorum Puer- 
orum, founded about 1245; at Bologna, among others, there ex- 
isted the College of St. Clement, for the Spaniards, and the Col. 
lege of Bayeux, for scholars of the dioceses of Mons and Angers. 
And such foundations were common all over Europe. Says Bu- 
leus: “ We find that all the ancient colleges were established for 
the education of poor scholars, but in the fifteenth century other 
ranks were gradually introduced.” 

The effect of the “Reformation” upon the literary monu- 
ments of the middle ages and upon the English universities 
was equally disastrous. Phillips, in his Life of Cardinal Pole, 
says: “Each of the greater monasteries had a peculiar resi- 
dence in the universities; and whereas there were, in those 
times, nearly three hundred halls and private schools at Ox- 
ford, besides the colleges, there were not above eight re- 
maining towards the middje of the seventeenth century.” 
Says Huber: “Up to the time of Mary the Reformation had 
brought on the universities only injury, outward and inward. 
There are a thousand results of this great revolution which we 
must needs deplore and disown.” In the time of Edward VI. 
“the universities were made essentially Protestant,” and “every 
academician whose conscience forbade him to take the oath of 
supremacy and to renounce Catholicism was rejected.” Anthony 
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a Wood says: “ In Oxford fourteen heads of colleges and nearly 
ninety fellows were expelled, and among these were some of the 
most learned men.” 

To an extremely interesting branch of our subject—medizval 
teachers and teaching—we are unable to give much space, our 
chief purpose being to show that there were a host of instru- 
mentalities for “ popular’’ education before Protestantism came 
into existence, and that these were mainly provided by the church. 
The Benedictines, Dominicans, Franciscans, Cistercians, Augus- 
tinians, and Carmelites appear to have been the chief teaching 
orders of the medizeval era. Bulzeus, in his work on the Univer- 
sity of Paris, says: 


“The Benedictines, from the very beginning of their institution, had 
applied themselves to the profession of literature, and it had been their 
purpose to have in their houses two kinds of schools, a greater or a less, 
according to the size of the house; and the greater they wished to throw 
open to all students, at a time when there were few laymen at all who could 
teach, so that externs, seculars, laymen, as well as clerics, might be free to 
attend them. . . . Boys who were there from childhood, entrusted to the 
monks, bound themselves by no vow, but could leave when they pleased, 
marry, go to court, or enter the army.” 


The Benedictines and Dominicans also appear as teachers in 
the early history of the universities of Paris, Cambridge, Oxford, 
Bologna, Padua, Pavia, and elsewhere. Speaking of the Domini- 
can friars at Oxford, lecturing upon theology, Anthony 4 Wood 
says: 

“They had such a succinct and delightful method, in the whole course 
of their discipline, quite in a manner different from the sophistical way of 
the academicians, that' thereby they did not only draw to them the Bene- 


dictines and Carthusians, to be sometimes their constant auditors, but also 
the friars of St. Augustine.” 


Huber tells us that “as early as the ninth century Oxford was 
the seat of a school of the highest intellectual cultivation then 
existing.” “In 1056 Ingulf, who died abbot of Croyland; was 
studying Aristotle at Oxford, and using his knowledge of logic 
to defend the faith which Oxford now denies.” From Huber 
we gather further these admissions : 


“ There is no question that during the middle ages the English univer- 
sities were distinguished far more than ever afterwards by energy and va- 
riety of intellect.” After enumerating such men as Grosseteste, Bacon, 
Middleton, Hales, Bradwardine, Duns Scotus, and Occam, he observes: 
“Later times cannot produce a concentration of men eminent in all the 
learning and science of their age such as Oxford and Cambridge then pour- 
ed forth, mightily influencing the intellectual development of all Western 
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Christendom. Their names, indeed, may warn us against an indiscriminate 
disparagement of monasteries, as ‘hotbeds of ignorance and stupidity,’ 
when so many of these worthies were monks of the Benedictine, Francis- 
can, Dominican, Carmelite, or reformed Augustinian order.” “In conse- 
quence of this surpassing celebrity Oxford became the focus of a prodigious 
congregation of students, to which nothing afterwards bore comparison.” 
“These vast numbers eminently testify intellectual activity in the nation 
and times, especially since the university was as yet very poor and had no 
outward attractions to offer.” 


Rich “ fellowships” and comfortable “ livings”” were not the 
baits which then attracted hosts of students to Oxford—number- 
ing, it is said, as many as thirty thousand in 1231 and fifteen thou- 
sand in 1263—but rational piety and an insatiable desire for learn- 
ing, both of which were inspired by the church. St. Edmund 
Rich, one of the most eminent of the medizval teachers, and 
Archbishop of Canterbury, is thus sketched by his contemporary, 
Bertrand of Pontigny, and the portrait would serve for those 
of many others: 


“The copious grace of devotion poured out upon his hearers showed 
how great was the piety and efficacy of his lectures. For often illustrious 
men, who had come from afar to hear him, closed their books while he 
spoke, being unable to refrain from tears. He had honey and milk on his 
tongue, and therewith did he instil great sweetness into the minds of his 
scholars. Hence from his school went forth many learned doctors, who, as 
far as they were able, followed in his footsteps.” 


Buckingham devotes several pages of one of his learned 
essays to the studies pursued in the medizval schools, and also 
gives an extended list of the books used, but our space permits 
only the following brief extract : 


“In the chaptral and parochial schools, and the minor schools of the 
monasteries, the instruction given appears to have comprehended the 
articles of Christian faith, morals, grammar, music, and arithmetic ; beyond 
these limits it is not probable that it often extended ; but in the major 
schools of the monasteries, as well as in the cathedral schools, the studies 
pursued embraced a far wider range; in these were cultivated the divine 
sciences and the liberal arts, the former comprehending the study of Scrip- 
tures and dogmatic and moral theology, the latter being subdivided into 
the ¢rivium, including grammar, logic, and rhetoric, and the guadrivium, 
comprising mathematics, geometry, music, and astronomy.” 


One of the most accomplished writers in the Revue des Deux 
Mondes, M. Ferdinand Brunetiére, in an essay on French litera- 
ture in the middle ages, points out the love of minute detail to be 
seen in it, and says that “ we can reconstruct out of the songs and 
fabliaux the every-day life of the twelfth or thirteenth century as 
completely as our grandchildren can put together the details of 
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the life of our time from the descriptions of Balzac or Zola.” 
Speaking of the curriculum of the schools of the middle ages, 
Cardinal Newman says: 


“ The primitive schools lectured from Scripture, with the comments of 
the fathers; but the medizval schools created the science of theology. 
The primitive schools collected and transmitted the canonical rules and 
traditions of the church; the medizval schools taught the science of canon 
law. And so as regards secular studies: the primitive schools professed 
the three sciences of grammar, rhetoric, and logic, which make up the 
trivium, and the four branches of the mathematics, arithmetic, geometry, 
astronomy, and music, which make up the guadrivium. On the other hand, 
the medizval schools recognized philosophy as a science of sciences, which 
included, located, connected, and used all kinds and modes of knowledge ; 
they enlarged the sphere and application of logic ; and they added civil law, 
natural history, and medicine to the curriculum. It followed, moreover, 
from this, that while, on the one hand, they were led to divide their work 
among a number of professors, they opened their doors, on the other, to 
laity as well as clergy, and to foreigners as well as natives.” 


Of the teaching at Oxford the same author writes : 


“In the twelfth century from the monastery of Bec came forth the 
celebrated Vacarius. . . . From the proximity of his birthplace to Bologna, 
Vacarius probably there gained that devotion to the study of law which he 
kindled in Oxford. ...As Englishmen at that time sought Italy, so in 
turn, I say, did Vacarius, a native of Italy, seek England ... and Oxford, 
and there he effected a revolution in the studies of the place, and that on 
the special ground of the definite drift and direct usefulness of the science 
in which he was a proficient. As in the case of Lanfranc, not one class of 
persons, but ‘rich and poor,’ says Wood, ‘ gathered aroundhim.’ . . . About 
the same time that Vacarius came to Oxford, Robert Pullus, or Pulleyne, 
came thither too from Exeter, just about the time of St. Anselm, and gave 
the same sort of impulse to Biblical learning which Vacarius gave to law. 
‘From his teaching,’ says the Osney Chronicie, ‘the church both in England 
and in France gained great profit.’ Leland says that he lectured daily, 
‘and left no stone unturned to make the British youth flourish in the 
sacred tongues.” 


In those ages scholars were true cosmopolites. . Wherever 
learning centred there they gathered, and, come whence they 
might, were ever welcomed. As the medizval knight went forth 
in search of adventure, so the knights-errant of learning wander- 
ed everywhere over Europe, seeking rivals or instructors in 
knowledge. But the quest was a peaceful one; and the challenge 
was, not “Whence come ye?” but “What know ye?” Again 
we quote the eloquent language of Newman: 

“St. Aidan and the Irish monks went up to Lindisfarne and Melrose and 


taught the Saxon youth, and a St. Cuthbert and St. Eata repaid their chari- 
table toil. . . . The Celtic Mailduf penetrated to Malmesbury in the south, 
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and founded there the famous school which gave birth to the great St, 

Aldhelm, . . . who in turn tells us the English went to Ireland ‘ numerous 

as bees.’ ... The Saxon St. Egbert and St. Willibrord, preachers to the 

heathen Frisons, made the voyage to Ireland to prepare themselves for 

their work ; and from Ireland went forth to Germany the two noble Ewalds, 

Saxons also, to earn the crown of cons tex O precious seal and testi- 
mony of Gospel unity!” 

“ Very intimate rélations were insbdtatned between the schools of Paris 
and Oxford till the time of Edward III. In that happy age religion and 
learning formed a bond of union, till war and the rivalry of race dissolved 
it. Wood gives a list of thirty-two Oxford prefessors who went to teach in 
Paris, among whom were Alexander Hales and the admirable St. Edmund. 
An author quoted in Bulzus speaks of ‘ the whole of Ireland, with its family 
of philosophers, despising the dangers of the sea’ and migrating to the 
south. On the other hand, Bulzus recites the names of men even greater, 
viewed as a body, who went from Oxford to Paris, not to teach, but to be 
taught—such as St. Thomas of Canterbury, St. Richard, St. Gilbert’ of 
Sempringham, Giraldus Cambrensis, Gilbert the Universal, Haimo, Richard 
of Bury, Nicholas Breakspere (afterwards Pope Adrian IV.), Nekam, Mor- 
ley, and Galfredus de Velsalfe. Indeed, these universities were cosmopoli- 
tan in character, for we find among the teachers at Paris at various periods 
Peter of Pisa, Alberic of Rheims, St. Thomas of Naples, Peter Lombard of 
Novarra, Theodore and Benedict of Rome, Alcuin and Pullus of England, 
and John of Melrose and Claudius Clemens of Ireland; and at Oxford we 
read of Scotch, Irish, Welsh, French, Spanish, German, Bohemian, Hunga- 
rian, and Polish students.” 


Our subject is very far from exhausted, but we have shown, 
we believe, that the church, so far from being opposed to edu- 
cation, almost alone, during more than eight centuries, kept alive 
religion and learning; that she instituted the principles, meth- 
ods, and instrumentalities for a system of popular education long 
before Protestantism was thought of; and that she was emi- 
nently successful in the administration of those principles and 
methods. It may be objected that the principles and methods 
of the middle ages are unsuited to the age we live in. The 
methods, it. is true, would need modification, but the principles, 
being founded upon eternal verities, are adapted to any God-fear- 
ing age, and they produced such monarchs as Alfred, Louis IX., 
and Sixtus V., such statesmen as Sir Thomas More (whom even 
Burnet pronounces “ one of the glories of his nation for probity 
and learning’’), such philosophers as St. Thomas Aquinas, such 
knightly heroes as Bayard, such navigators as Columbus, such 
artists as Michelangelo and Raphael, such writers as Dante, Chau- 
cer, and Thomas a Kempis; better than all, such saints and apos- 
tles as Sts. Benedict, Dominic, and Francis of Assisi. Is a wholly 
irreligious common-school system likely to do as much? 
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TRANSITIONS OF AMERICAN LITERATURE. 


PROFESSOR OWEN was able to draw a full-length picture of an 
extinct monster from an examination of one of its bones. The 
literary paleontologist, reviewing our American colonial litera- 
ture, comes to the conclusion that all the writers of that period 
were wrangling parsons. A theology which has long since gone 
out of fashion forms the bulk of the American library down to 
the war of the Revolution, which introduced new topics of dis- 
cussion. It is not true that American colonial literature is only a 
faint, echo of English thought. As ancient Britain was cut off 
from the Roman civilization, so colonial America was separated 
from Europe intellectually as completely as she was geographi- 
cally. The literary movements of the age of Addison, Pope} and 
Johnson, and the results of the age of Louis Quatorze, were 
unknown and unappreciated in New England. The Puritans 
brought to the country a hearty hatred of merely secular learn- 
ing. Art, poetry, and the drama were classed among the vanities 
of the world and the inventions of the evil one. In his recent 
History of American Literature Prof. M. C. Tytler excuses the 
pitiable literary productions of the colonists on the ground that 
they were too busy cultivating the soil to give much attention to 
the cultivation of letters. But how explain the vast bulk of the 
theological literature? Everybody seems to have found time to 
write a treatise on election or foreknowledge. Religious contro- 
versies raged. The parsons vied with one another in preaching 
and printing the longest sermons. The Puritans had no pastoral 
theology. It is all disputative. In vain do we look for plain 
directions in the conduct of the Christian life. There is not even 
a good ecclesiastical history. No words can give an idea of the 
dryness and dreariness of this theology. It is the quintessence 
of dust. Admiration for the hard-headed and patient Pilgrim 
Fathers is increased tenfold by the knowledge that they not only 
listened to these tedious discourses, but actually read them. An 
Indian war, one would think, would have been an agreeable 
divertissement. Rather than read through Cotton Mather’s Mag- 
nalia Christi Americana we should feel inclined to imitate the ex- 
ample of the Italian felon who, having the choice of reading 
Guicciardini’s History or of suffering death, faintly called for the 
headsman in the middle of the third chapter. 
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It may be very commendable for the descendants of the Pil. 
grims to treasure these literary remains, but common humanity 
should move them to warn those readers who have not the good 
luck to be descendants. Prof. Tytler, being a native of Connec- 
ticut, is determined that his State shall not have produced the 
Pleiades in vain. The Pleiades were a galaxy of seven Connecti. 
cut poets, several of them epic poets at that, who shed their 
sweet influence upon colonial New England. These poets be. 
long to that fantastic school of rhymers of which Quarles is the 
head. They hunt a figure to death. They torture the most 
prosaic idea into the ghastliest poetical shapes. They follow the 
“ferocious tyger” through jungles of rhetoric, and chase the 
“busy bee” until one wishes that it had stung them. Although 
face to face with the virgin loveliness of the New World, they 
refer to the scenery with indifference or contempt. The New 
World is associated with the ideas of exile, hardship, savages, and 
other unromantic surroundings. There is no Camoéns here. 
The voyage of the Mayflower lacked the divine poet. Mrs. Brad- 
street, who was called the “Tenth Muse, lately sprung up in 
America,” wrote verses which might have been penned in the 
dullest English village. Indeed, if we had not the charming 
letters and diaries of the Jesuit missionaries we should not have 
a glimpse of the “forest primeval,” or a sympathetic thrill or 
unison with the feelings evoked by the stupendous discovery of 
the Genoese. 

The early poetry of a nation is frequently very attractive. 
There may be charming rustic quaintness or primitive vigor of 
speech. Ennius is delightful; so is Cadmon; so are the Trou- 
badours. Had the colonial American bards been satisfied with 
tuning a rustic pipe we might have a collection of good 
eclogues. Here was an entirely new field. The very aspects 
of nature were different. A race of men roamed the forest who 
offered countless studies to the true poet. It is a shame that the 
only literature of early America worth reading should belong to 
France and to Spain. The Pilgrims are disillusioned for us. 
Their literature, such as it is, sings the praises of the land from 
whose bitter persecution they had fled, and whose subsequent 
tyranny their children fiercely resisted. Barlow and Wiggles- 
worth croak plaintive odes in tender regret of Albion. 

Benjamin Franklin was the first American writer to break 
the spell of English tradition. Prior to him American readers 
waited for their literary pabulum to be brought from England. 
The sagacity of Poor Richard perceived that America would soon 
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have to do her ownthinking. He discarded the old pedantry and 
wrote a style which Defoe might have envied. Practical talent, 
thrift, independence were his themes. He chafed under the nar- 
row-minded rule of the Puritan clergy. ‘The haughtiest prelate 
of Rome” never carried rule with so high a hand as the village 
preacher. The civil magistracy were only the “ nursing-fathers ” 
of the state. The axiom that good comes out of evil is illustrated 
in the influence exerted by such men as Franklin and Jefferson, 
who were free-thinkers of the poor Voltairean school. They dis- 
liked “ Romanism,” but they could not decently oppose it. Be- 
sides, who could dream in those days that the Catholics in a cen- 
tury would form one-seventh of the population? 

The Revolution deepened and broadened the current of Amer- 
ican life. Our literature may be sparse and jejune enough, but 
it would have been on a par with that of Canada and Australia if 
we had continued dependencies of Great Britain. We should be 
only a nation of pedlars, for England would have owned all the 
shops. The Revolution gave to American literature a new inspi- 
ration and life. It called forth oratory of a high and original or- 
der. The prosy and selfish maxims of niggardly thrift were sup- 
planted by a generosity of thought and deed. The aspiration to 
liberty developed the noblest faculties of mind and imparted dig- 
nity and courage to the national character. Dogmatism and the 
odium theologicum had todisappear. The literature of America 
down to 1830 was largely oratorical even in form. The “read- 
ers” of the village school contained some glorious burst of Patrick 
Henry or the Declaration of Independence, the noblest philippic 
since Demosthenes. 

The Revolutionary spirit characterizes our literature down to 
Washington Irving, who began the return to English models. 
No doubt there was too much “ spread-eagleism ” in our books, 
but it certainly admitted of some excuse. We are at present in- 
clined to belittle the Revolution, but it was a tremendous reality 
to the fathers. The ghouls of history have been at work, of 
course, and we have been warned to be suspicious of much of the 
patriotism. There were more Arnolds than one. The republic 
is only an experiment, etc. But these reflections did not occur to 
the young nation rejoicing in her freedom. We notice a truer 
tone in the poetry, a bracing freedom in the prose, of the quarter- 
century after the Revolution. The old books of travel are de- 
lightfully provincial. We judge every country by our own. 
Fenimore Cooper pouted because he had to give the gas to an 
English duke. French Republicanism is nothing like ours. 
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Poor slaves and tools of despots make up that wretched portion 
of the human race over which the starry flag does not stream. 

The founders of two distinct schools of American literature 
were Washington Irving and Fenimore Cooper. They represent 
two developments of literature analogous to those of which 
Thackeray and Dickens were the English leaders. Irving was 
the literary artist, carefully modelling his style upon that of Ad. 
dison and Goldsmith, and floating upon it his light thought 
through the English-speaking world. He brought about that 
Anglomania which has since infected American letters. His 
mind was strongly attracted to the graceful literature of Queen 
Anne’s day, and he was as thoroughly imbued with its spirit as 
Thackeray himself. He would have been at home with such 
men as Horace Walpole and George Selwyn. He treated Ame. 
rica much as Beau Brummel would have patronized an Indian 
chief. Not that Irving was a snob, as most of his imitators have 
been; but his sense of form and his artistic theories were jarred 
by the contemplation of American life. “He had not the genuine 
artistic fervor of Cooper. It is only conventionality that associ- 
ates Irving with the glories of the Hudson. He did an.injury to 
that majesty by his comic History of New York. \t was almost 
like poking fun at St. Peter’s. Irving’s dilettanteism needed the 
comfort and elegance of English mansions, and he is more at 
home in the A/haméra than with Columbus on his ocean-tossed 
deck. 

Fenimore Cooper, on the other hand, was an American of 
Americans. He first revealed to his countrymen the incommu- 
nicable splendor of our scenery, the inspiration of the land it- 
self, the boundlessness of our vision. Old stories and picture- 
books of Europe were cast aside. He drew the man that links 
savagery with civilization. He showed the resources of fiction 
and poetry in the character and history of the red man, and, 
though his art is not high, it is genuine. Before him America 
was felt to be prosaic. He achieved the result which colonizers 
most desire. He interested comparative exiles in their abode, 
and his imagination fired the fancy of Europe. As Byron is 
more read on the Continent than Shakspere, so Cooper’s stories 
are more widely diffused than the works of Irving. He is the 
literary parent of Joaquin Miller, Walt Whitman, Bret Harte, 
and that class of writers who long to idealize America and who 
hope to shape a characteristic literature; while Irving is the 
founder of the school which includes N. P. Willis, Russell Low- 
ell, Bayard Taylor, and W. D. Howells. The distinctively Ame- 
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rican school has much to learn and many difficulties to overcome. 
It is forced to work in the commonplace or else in the sensa- 
tional. But it is better to strike Out some new lines of American 
thought than pass a lifetime speculating over the spelling of 
Chaucer or trying to understand the meaning of every Italian 
gesture. 

The promise of American literature given by Irving and 
Cooper was destined to be blighted by certain American pub- 
lishers. As the language was the same as England's and there 
was no international copyright, it was cheaper and easier to re- 
print English books than to encourage American native talent. 
The consequence is that America is stocked with English books. 
The order of gens de /ettres is unknown in this country. The 
number of American men and women that depend directly upon 
their pen for support is very small, for a very obvious reason. 
Those books that do sell here must have received a slight puff 
from John Bull or: no bookseller will touch them. Longfellow, 
Holmes, Hawthorne, and Lowell had to get their literary diploma 
from England or America would not read them. Irving himself 
had to secure an English publisher. There is a firm in New 
York who have drunk their wine out of authors’ skulls, if ever a 
firm did. They now can afford to be virtuous. It is a notorious 
fact in literary history that, not content with pirating an author, this 
firm did not shrink from suppressing his name, changing titles, and 
inserting sentiments apd opinions which the author would have 
repudiated with indignation. It is bad enough to steala man’s 
book, but far worse to steal his reputation or lower his literary 
standing. Dickens used to foam at hearing these things. There 
is some poetical justice in the circumstance that a publisher of 
very little standing has “ cut into” this firm’s monopoly of novels 
and sells two-dollar books for ten cents. Instead of being the 
patron of literature, publishing houses which thrive by pirating 
are its worst enemy. They are independent of the author and 
can afford to laugh at his wrath. Publishers of this description 
deserve the thanks of the newspaper press, for they have driven 
to it writers who, in Europe, would have produced books of 
sterling and permanent value instead of the fugitive essay or the 
phemeral editorial. 

We are so formed by English habitudes of thought and speech 
that our literature is now only an echo. Tennyson and Dickens 
are imitated ad nauseam. Romancers with no sense of humor 
construct a story’on the plan of Dickens, and they imagine they 
have equalled their master if they produce a few monstrosities. 
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Now, Dickens’ humor is unquestionable, and it is the only ele. 
ment that will keep his books fresh. But mediocre humorists, 
like middling poets, are intolerable. The funny man is more un- 
bearable in a story than upon the stage. It is strange that no 
critic has thought it worth while to point out the Tennysonian. 
ism of Edwin Arnold’s Light of Asia. Alas! we are in that hope. 
less state when we can no longer discern an imitation. 

It is noteworthy that some Of the best specimens of sustained 
prose in American letters are furnished by the great lawyers and 
physicians. The style of Kent, of Story, Taney, and Sharswood is 
a model of precision and elegance. The careful wording exacted 
by the law, at times even to tautology, serves to give us that 
greatest rhetorical blessing, perfect clearness. The same care in 
description accounts for the excellence of much of our medical lite. 
rature. Scientific men as a class have a calm, dispassionate way 
of stating a case. This is a charm absent from poor poetry and 
romance. We think that the lawyers and the doctors have sus- 
tained our literary reputation better than the professional /:t/¢ra- 
teurs. The legal style is a tradition in the schools, dating from 
medizval times; and it is noticeable in the writings of Catholic 
theologians how the grave syllogistic forms are dimly perceived, 
even under the most graceful rhetoric. No weight of flowers or 
allurement of fancy is permitted to supply the place of the inex- 
orable middle term. 

The editors keep us at home. So strong is the current to 
Europe among literary minds that we have Longfellow translat- 
ing Dante, and Bryant Homer, although both translations are 
dead failures. Is there no inspiration in America? Cannot we 
interest our people in their own institutions, their own training ? 
The editors say yes, and point to the periodical. It is even so. 
The last transition of American literature is into the journal and 
the magazine. Our people do not find in books much to interest 
them. They are tired of this continual appeal to English stan- 
dards. We forget that the people of the United States have no 
practical system of education. The public schools are what all 
sensible men have described them to be fora generation. The 
blindest are now beginning to see. To teach a child only how to 
read or to write is to furnish him with instruments for good or evil. 
It is the old warning about the tree of knowledge. At the very 
best our contemporary literature resembles that of England dur- 
ing the reign of Charles II]. We have got rid of Puritanism, 
but is Church-of-Englandism any better? Fifty years ago men 
took an interest in philosophical and theological subjects. Now 
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they scorn the very idea of metaphysics.* A theatrical mana- 
ger must be on the lookout for new dramas which would make 
Boccaccio blush. Flashy art must desert the mountain for the 
seraglio, and poetry must be “intense.” We have here the vul- 
garity and poor literary work of the Restoration period, and we 
wonder why Cardinal Newman is unappreciated and scholasti- 
cism ridiculed. We forget that the people have not reached 
even the first stage of an education which makes such-apprecia- 
tion possible. 

We still hope that time will develop our literature. A cen- 
tury is but a brief period in a nation’s life. We cannot escape 
the malign influence of bad English literature, and we may 
possess the beneficence of the good. Our great writers are yet 
tocome. It is disheartening to confess that we have failed in the 
field which is, or should be, supremely our own. An American 
should, of all men, be best qualified to write history. We can 
but specify the stupid bigotry of Prescott and the venom of 
Motley to arouse us from what should wot be a dream. We 
must inaugurate the heroic. system of education. We must 
train our future scholars as a religious order does its novices. 
Perish a dozen ‘ologies, if the scholar but master one science! 
The public schools and average colleges of America have failed 
to give us Admirable Crichtons, and we have ceased to look for 
them. But cannot we have a bit of description without a wood- 
cut, or a few books and essays that will keep our attention for a 
little while fixed on this side of the Atlantic? 





MAGDALEN FINDING JESUS IN THE GARDEN. 


“She, thinking it was the gardener,”—ST. JOHN xx. 15. 


As if she were in search of fruit! 
But faith hath sense than reason more acute, 
And thus her thought of error justifies. 
Her contrite eyes, 
Now skilled to weep, 
Behold indeed the Fruit of virgin womb ; 
And risen from a virgin tomb 
The first full-ripened Fruits of them that sleep. 


*TuHe CATHOLIC WoRLD, November, 1880, ‘‘ The Decline of the Study of Metaphysics.” 
VOL, XXXII.—24 
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MY RAID INTO MEXICO. 
- CHAPTER XI.—Continued. 


BILLY BRIERLY paused and drew a long breath ere he per. 
mitted himself to speak. 

“Tt bangs Banagher, an’ shure we all know what Banagher 
bangs, Masther Joe; the ignorantest av us knows ¢hat.” 

“ What ave you driving at?” 

“What am I dhrivin’ at, sir? Troth, thin, I'll tell ye, Masther 
Joe, but it’s asaycret. I'd be kilt av it was let out be me that I 
heerd it.” 


“ What did you hear, Billy ?” my curiosity aroused in spite of 
myself. 

“T heerd this, Masther Joe: I was colloguerin’ a bit wud the 
cook. She’s for all the world like the widda av poor James De- 
laney below av Clash, may the Lord. be good to him this night, 
amin! She’s a rale daycent craythur, an’ for a copper-colored 
faymale her manners is shupayrior.” 

“Never mind the cook, Billy. What is it you have to tell 
me?’ I burst in. 

“ Shure, Masther Joe, I’m comin’ to it hard an’ fast. I was, as 
I was sayin’, colloguerin’ a bit wud Piller; divil such a name I 
ever heerd, but shure she’s called in regard av a great saint that 
lived here in the time of Julius Caysor an’—” 

“Just come to the point, will you!” I sternly interposed. 

“ Wisha, Masther Joe, but yer always for goin’ at a gallop, an’ 
no mistake. I’m thravellin’ as hard as I can, an’ I’m cotch up 
every minit. Howsomedever, asI was sayin’, sir, I was colloguerin’ 
a bit wud Piller, thryin’ for to make her undherstand the Irish 
for bacon, an’ cabbage, and pig’s cheek, an’ crubeens, for she never 
knows whin it muy be useful to her for to be able for to talk to 
Christians in regard—” 


“That’s enough, Billy; you may retire.” My patience was 
completely exhausted. 

“Och! very well, Masther Joe,” exclaimed my follower in a 
huffed and mortified tone. “Very well, sir. Av coorse I'll do 
yer biddin’. I'll go to Botany Bay av ye tell me, but I thought 
ye’d like for to know what I heerd promiscous, an’—” 


“T don’t want to hear anything that you overheard. Good- 
night, Billy.” 
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“ See that, now,” he muttered as he retreated towards the door. 
“ Always conthrairy ; divil a lie in it.” 

He had reached the door, the handle of which was still in his 
hand, when he paused, seemed to consider a moment, and then, as 
if determined that I should listen to him, he came quite close. 

“ Masther Joe, the say-norah is goin’ for to lave Mexico.” 

“ Not likely.” 

“She is, I tell ye, sir. It’s gospel what I’m sayin’.” 

“ Going to leave Mexico? Impossible!” 

“It’s thrue as if Father Tom McManus sed it from the althar. 
There now!” with great emphasis on the last two words. 

“ What nonsense is this you are talking, Billy?” 

“T’m tellin’ ye, sir, what I know. She an’ the young wan is 
goin’ for to lave.” 

“Oh! Miss O’Hara?” 

“ Vis, sir.” 

“ There’s nothing very extraordinary in this.” 

“Tsn’t there, bedad ?” 

“They go to San Angel. The sefiora goes on retreat,” 

“ Faix, it’s a rethrait shure enough, an’ a long wan.” 

All this fuss and mystery, then, referred to the proposed visit 
of my hostess to the picturesque old convent, whither it was her 
custom to repair five or six times a year. 

“The next time you zzsis¢t upon wasting my time by telling 
me the tittle-tattle of the servants’ hall—” 

“Hould on, Masther Joe,” Brierly burst in. “ Yer over the 
wrong fince, sir. It wasn’t the sarvints I heerd spakin’; it was 
Misther O’Shea an’ the father. It’s not to the convent that the 
say-norah and the young leddy is goin’, divil resave the bet, but 
to ould Ireland an’—” 

“What!” I leaped to my feet. 

“To ould Ireland, glory be to God, an’ no less!” 

“To Ireland! Are you drunk?” 

“ Faix, I got no provocation, Masther Joe.” 

“ Speak !” 

My heart almost stopped-beating. What did this mean? 

“It’s thrue what I’m tellin’ ye. An’ if ye’d only listen to a 
poor boy ye’d have had the hard word a half an hour ago; but 
ye won't listen to raison, Masther Joe, nor yer father afore ye, may 
the heavens be his bed this blessed an’ holy night, amin!” And 
Billy retreated in the direction of the door. 

“Stop, Billy! Tell me all about this. What does it mean? 
What did Mr. O’Shea say? What did the padre say? It’s some 
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mistake. You are mistaken. You've taken up the whole thing 
wrong. It’s one of your blunders.” 

I spoke rapidly, the thoughts tumbling over each other in my 
mind. Inez going to Ireland! Oh! there was too much joy, too 
much ecstasy in the idea. 

“Oh! very good, Masther Joe. Ye can ax Misther O’Shea or 
the father, yerself. There'll be no blundher in that, anyhow.” 

It took some persuasion to conciliate Billy Brierly, to thaw 
his mortification. 

“Well, Masther Joe, av ye'll let me tell ye what I heerd me 
own way, I'll go bail I'll give ye satisfaction.” 

With a groan I consented. 

' “Well, Masther Joe, I was colloguerin’ a bit wud Piller in 
regard to the Frinch for crubeen, whin who shud come into the 
yard—the Patty-O, as they call it—but the father and Misther 
O’Shea. They were talkin’ that loud that ye’d hear them from 
the steps at Dromroe down at Murty Boylan’s shebeen; an’ 
shure, Master Joe, I wudn’t demayn the family be listenin’, bar- 
rin’ I cudn’t help it. The father ups and sez: 

“It’s a quare turn she’s taken,’ sez he. 

“ « Begorra, that’s thrue for ye,’ sez Misther O’Shea. 

«¢ She never tould me till yestherda,’ sez the father. 

“Nor me till this mornin’,’ sez Misther O’Shea. 

“*Sense ever Nugent cum here,’ sez the father, maynin’ you, 
Masther Joe, ‘she’s thinkin’ av nothin’ outside av her prayers but 
Ireland,’ sez he. ‘An’ now,’ sez he, ‘ she’s off wud him on Frida.’ 

“¢ Av that murdherin’ ould mine beyant at ’—I forget the name, 
Masther Joe—‘ had only given us goold instead av rocks as hard 
as '"—faix, he said ‘blazes,’ Master Joe—‘I’d as lieve go as not, 
father,’ sez Misther O’Shea; ‘for,’ sez he, ‘ the leddies will want 
a whillabullero—’” 

“ Caballero.” 

“ That’s the word, Master Joe—caballero. ‘It’s a long jour- 
ney,’ sez Misther O’Shea, ‘an’ the ixpinse wud brake me like 
Boyles Bank; but av I had the manes, father, I’d be off wud a 
hop, skip, an’a jump. I suppose,’ sez he, ‘ye haven’t any coin, 
father ?’ sex he. 

“« Sorra a wan,’ sez the poor father sorrowful enough. 

“¢]’m thinkin’ as much,’ sez Misther O’Shea. Thin, Masther 
Joe, they kep walkin’ up an’ down, Misther O’Shea smokin’, 
an’ I cud only ketch a word here and there.” 

“Are you certain that Miss O’Hara accompanies the se- 
fiora?” I asked. 
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“In coorse I am, sir.” 

“ What reason have you for thinking so?” ° 

“ Shure I heerd the father tellin’ Misther O’Shea.” 

“ What did he say?” 

“Well, I didn’t pay much attention to what he sed in regard 
to her.” 

“Pshaw!” And I turned almost angrily away. 

“Tsn’t it a cruel quare thing that the say-nora wud go for to 
keep her comin’ wud us a saycret, Masther Joe.” 

“It zs strange.” 

“ As I sed afore, sir, it bangs Banagher.” 


CHAPTER XII. 
I LEAVE MEXICO, 


I pip not sleep one wink, and the rose-pink light of the early 
Mexican morning found me as wide awake as when I lay down 
on the previous night. 

The news which Brierly had imparted to me was so startling, 
so strange, so unreal, so improbable that I kept cudgelling my 
reasoning power all night into rejecting the story asa “ wild ima- 
gining.” But a few days previously and the sefiora had spoken of 
Ireland as a place only to be affectionately remembered, a place 
so far off that to visit it would involve the preparation of a life- 
time. She had dwelt upon her love for Mexico, the land of her 
adoption; for the people, the customs, her surroundings. Now, 
if what Billy Brierly had informed me were true, by a sudden ca- 
price or notion the worthy lady had altered the entire plan of her 
existence, and, without a note of warning, was prepared to tear up 
her daily life by the roots. 

Then, was it possible that Inez was to accompany her? She 
would need female companionship, and what could be more 
natural for her than to take her froteg¢e, especially a girl so naive, 
so charming, and withal so delightfully Irish? Was it not ex- 
actly in keeping with the character of the sefiora, her permitting 
this young girl to take a peep at the land she loved so well and 
in which her childhood had been passed ? 

I sprang out of bed and dressed in quick haste, resolved upon 
testing the accuracy of Billy’s statement at the earliest possible 
moment. 
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“Is it true?” I cried, bidding the sefiora good-morning, after 
hearing Mass in our own little chapel. 

“Is what true, Joe?” 

“ The good, the wonderful news!” 

“ What good and wonderful news?’ 

“ That you are coming back with me to Ireland.” 

She hesitated for a second. 

“ What cou/d have put such an idea into your head, Joe?” 

Billy Brierly had blundered! Ifearedasmuch. What a bitter 
pang of keenest disappointment I felt, the wash of an ocean wave! 

“It was that blundering fellow of mine.” 

“ Billy ?” 

“Yes. He must have dreamt it.” : 

“1 dare say he would like to see me at Dromroe, Joe, and that 
the wish was father to the thought. What did he tell you?” 

“ Well, the fact is, he said: he overheard a conversation be- 
tween Father Gonzalez and O’Shea to the effect that you and 
Miss O’Hara intended leaving with me on Friday morning ex 
route to Ireland.” 

The sefiora laughed. 

“What a character Brierly is, Joe! Apropos de Brierly, my 
cook has completely lost her heart to him. She has made me 
her confidante, poor thing! She is a most excellent creature, and 
has, I am told, actually endeavored to win Mr. Brierly’s affections 
through the medium of Irish dishes. Do you perceive any 
special and delectable aroma, Joe? Come, then; lean over the 
balcony. Now!” 

There was no mistaking it. It came to me like a voice from 
Dromroe. 

“It’s Irish stew, or, as we call it at home, Beggarman’s dish,” 
I exclaimed. 

“ You are right, Joe. This is the result of the charms of Mr. 
William Brierly. Do you know he came to me last night and 
begged of me to tell him the Spanish for Irish stew. I had al- 
ready instructed him in potatoes, cabbage, bacon, and ay de mi, 
pig’s face or cheek.” 

It was with no good feeling of satisfaction that I received my 
retainer when he came to my room after breakfast. 

“You blundering omadhaun!” I growled. “Never let me 
hear you repeat a conversation again, no matter what the subject. 
You go and blunder into a statement that led me to place myself 
in the false position of asking the sefiora just now about her in- 
tended departure.” 
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“ Well, Masther Joe?” 

“ She laughed at me.” 

“Did she say she wasn’t comin’ wud us, Masther Joe?” 

“ Why, such a notion never entered her head.” 

“ Did she say so, Masther Joe?” persisted Billy. 

“Of course she did.” 

“ Then, bedad, she’s goin’ for to make Miss Nelly a present av 
all her clothes, for there’s three thrunks, as big as the side av a 
house, packed up to the troath already, an’ there’s more gettin’ 
reddy. If the say-norah sez she’s not goin’, she’s mot, Masther 
Joe; but she’s makin’ a liar av Misther O’Shea. And I can tell 
ye more, sir: I heerd the father axin’ Misther O’Shea not tin 
minits ago av he was able to rise the money for to thravel on.” 

“ This is too absurd.” 

“Ts it, thin? We'll see who’s right, Masther Joe. A gintle- 
man can’t hear anything be raison av his bein’ always in the par- 
lor; but the likes o’ me, that’s always in the kitchen—an’, be the 
mortial, Piller gev mea stew this mornin’, sir, that reminded me 
av Biddy Moriarty’s own hand. Sorra a lie in it. Th’ onions 
kem up smilin’ betune th’ illigant lumps av mate, an’ every pitatey 
was as fresh an’ as full av divarshin as if it was in ould Ireland 
it was, instead av bein’ up here at the back o’ God’s speed.” 

Somehow or other Billy’s tenacity somewhat influenced me, 
although against the promptings of my better judgment. The 
sefiora had zot said that she was of going to Ireland, but this 
hunting of words into cornersand demanding literal expressions of 
thought was nothing short of an outrageous begging the question. 
My retainer had confused Ireland with San Angel, and the pack- 
ing-up was but an ordinary household preparation. And so the 
brightness faded out, leaving me but the cold, yea, the bitter, 
reality. I was bound to go, and twenty-four hours from that 
moment would see me quitting the terminus at Buena Vista, and 
leaving my heart, my every thought, my every hope, further and 
further behind me as the grim and unsentimental locomotive tore 
onwards towards the Dantesque horrors of the Cumbres of the 
Boca del Monte. 

I spent my last day in the capital in—the pawn-shops ; not that 
I required any monetary assistance from “ my uncle,” but it is in 
the empenos where the knowing ones pick up those “ unconsidered 
-trifles” which form such charming souvenirs of the country of 
the Montezumas. I invested in two full suits of charro; from 
sombrero to the murderous spurs—one for myself, the other for 
Major Butler, with a view to a long-talked-of fancy ball. 
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For Nelly, Aunt Butler, Mrs. Bevan, and Mrs. Flink I 
bought a number of gloriously-tinted redosos—silk scarfs all aglow 
with yellows and reds only to be seen in Mexico or Spain. I al- 
so dealt largely in Aztec ornaments, both of gold and of silver, and 
I bought a couple of richly-mounted saddles and some Spanish 
swords of the time of Cortez. I sought everywhere for those large 
Spanish fans which are at once the pride and the pleasure of the 
sefioras and sefioritas of sunny Spain, but, to my astonishment 
and chagrin, not a single fan was to be had save those imported 
direct from Paris and of the most Frenchy and common design. 

In return for the little prayer-book given me by Inez, and 
which lay in the breast-pocket of my coat right over my heart, I 
purchased for her a ring—a plain gold ring set,with a single 
ruby, which, love-sick beggar that I was, I likened toa drop of 
my heart’s blood. The word “ Mizpah” was graven upon it, and 
the meaning of that word became a veritable prayer for me. 

I spent the entire day’ straying through the city, longing to 
get back to the Calle Marascala, yet foolishly striding further 
and further from it. What a boy I was, to be sure! 

I paid a last visit to the grand old cathedral. The sunlight 
was streaming in through the stained-glass windows in bars of 
purple and blue and gold, causing the shadows to deepen in the 
side-chapels and in remote corners where the confessionals stood 
surrounded by kneeling and reverential devotees. As I passed 
one of these I beheld a form which my heart told me was that of 
Inez O’Hara. She was awaiting her turn and kneeling on the 
marble floor. Her beautiful eyes were lifted to a rude image of 
Our Blessed Lady, her hands were clasped, her rosary entwined 
in her waxen-white fingers. Oh! it was an exquisite picture, 
a subject worthy of one of those great masters whose works come 
to us like beautiful prayers. I stepped behind a pillar and 
gazed at her. It was no harm; after to-day I would only see her 
in my dreams. I watched her rise and kneel and take her place 
in the confessional—the confessionals are all open in Mexico—saw 
her bow her beautiful head as the grave old padre bestowed his 
blessing upon her, and then I turned away. 

I resolved to wait for her in the enclosed space in front of the 
church. I waited: I paced upanddown,downand up. I bought 
a lot of red-clay earthenware, all in miniature, representing 
household utensils, some of them very quaint and Oriental-looking. 
I priced toys, and singing-birds, and parrots, my eye ever on the 
great green curtain hanging in the central entrance. The band 
took up its station inthe music-stand on the Zocola. Copper-col- 
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ored boys bawled out the contents of the evening paper. Pordi- 
osos, or beggars, solicited me for alms. Lottery-ticket sellers pes- 
tered me to take my chance for twenty thousand pesos. But Inez 
came not. 

Would I seek herin the cathedral? I advanced to the perfect 
old portal, crossed its threshold, and was about to thrust aside the 
curtain when I stopped, and, turning on my heel, made straight 
across the Plaza towards the market. 

To go over all this possesses a certain melancholy fascination 
forme. Psychological analysis is not my forte, but there are oc- 
casions in life when we are compelled to lay bare our wound and 
cauterize it without flinching. 

As I crossed opposite the Palacio Nacional the archbishop 
passed on foot, and it was to mea glorious sight to behold the 
men and women dropping on their knees to receive the good 
man’s blessing. I remained uncovered till he disappeared, and a 
very little would have brought me into fisticuffs with a well- 
dressed rowdy, who pushed his high silk hat more fiercely on his 
head as a sort of challenge to the earnest Catholics by whom he 
was surrounded. My knuckles itched for a rap at him. 

I strolled into the patio of the palace, and there encountered a 
Mexican gentleman whom I had met at Sefiora San Cosme’s. He 
very courteously took me in tow, and, being in office—he was Min- 
istro de Fomento, or Minister of Public Works—was a privileged 
person. I was taken into the grand reception-room, the walls of 
which were covered with crimson watered silk with the imperial 
cipher in splendid relief. A full-length portrait of the Emperor 
Iturbide adorned one of the walls. The luckless potentate was 
attired in a gorgeous uniform, his breast encrusted with orders. 
The apartment, which is elegantly proportioned, was furnished in 
execrable taste, the carpets and upholstery and hangings all of 
different colors, and all so much ajar as to set one’s teeth on 
edge. 

From this apartment I was conducted to the Hall of the Ambas- 
sadors, a magnificent salon, very long, and seemingly narrow by rea- 
son of its great length. The walls were hung with portraits of 
about forty presidents, amongst whom I perceived no less a per- 
sonage than George Washington. The room in which the mem- 
bers of the cabinet met had once been the boudoir of the Em- 
press Carlotta. I felt glad when I passed into the sanctum of the 
president, an apartment where the miserable man hatched those 
infidel schemes which have proved so pernicious to the well-being 
of the country. 
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It was late when I returned to the Calle Marascala, for I drop. 
ped into the Fonda del Gillow to say adios to Padre Gillow, one 
of the most influential men in Mexico, a good priest, and an hon. 
est and fearless patriot. I also stopped at the Iturbide to leave 
two or three P.P.C. cards. 

I dressed very hurriedly for dinner, and was, as the Yankees 
say, “just on time” as the last bell rang. 

Miss O’Hara was in the drawing-room, attired in violet the 
exact shade of her beautiful eyes. 

“ Take Inez in to dinner, Joe. I go to-day with the padre,” said 
the sefiora. 

The girl’s hand trembled as she laid it ever so lightly on my 
arm. If I had been placed in possession of Mr. O}Shea’s mine I 
couldn’t have uttered a word. 

“ As this is your last day—at least for some time—in Mexico, 
Joe, we will drink Bon voyage in champagne.” 

“You must let me write to you, sefiora,” I urged, after the, to 
me, melancholy formula had been gone through of wishing me a 
safe and speedy journey, “and I'll send you the Freeman's Fournal 
and alotof Irish papers. And I’llsend you all our photographs— 
Nelly’s, and Aunt Butler’s, and Trixy’s—and a photo of Dromroe 
and of my horses, and you shall have a bunch of shamrocks for 
Patrick’s Day—every Patrick’s Day. And you must let me send 
you, for Mr. O’Shea’s especial use, some real old Irish whiskey— 
John Jameson’s ten-year-old—and you’d like some Limerick lace, 
wouldn’t you?” 

“You'd better send us the whole island at once, Joe. Could 
you not manage that?” 

“Tl try,” I laughed, although really I think I could have 
blubbered at the moment. ; 

“Is there anything I could send you, Miss O’Hara?” I asked, 
addressing Inez for the first time. 

“N-nothing. Absolutely nothing. I live in the hope of see- 
ing Ireland some—” 

“ Hope tells many a flattering tale, Inez,” interrupted the se- 
fiora with a merry laugh. 

Why laugh, crushing the glimmer of the girl’s hope? It 
was bad form, and grated upon me. 

Everybody was gay, animated, and the time seemed to pass 
like a flash. O’Shea looked in after dinner, and he, too, was more 
full of fun than usual.. It was evident to me that the sefiora 
wished to make my last evening in Mexico a particularly bright 
and happy one. She had invited a number of people to a recep- 
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tion, and they commenced to pour in about nine o’clock. I was 
kept bowing and hand-shaking for a “ long hour by Shrewsbury 
clock,” and although I was madly desirous of being by the side of 
Inez, and horribly jealous of every gentleman who spoke to her, 
I was detained on duty. 

Sefior Pancho Buch, who was educated at Downside College, 
in England, and who spoke the most perfect English, somewhat 
puzzled me by an expression he used: 

“We shall miss you and the sefiora very much.” 

“ The sefiora ?” 

“Oh! yes. She so seldom leaves even the capital. Why, she’s 
a perfect institution with us. Her place cannot, I say cannot, be 
filled. How lgng do you think she will remain away ?” 

At this moment I was called upon to take the Sefiora Riva 
Palaccio in to supper, and as that worthy and handsome lady did 
not speak one word of any language but Spanish, I was compell- 
ed to fall back upon my own thoughts, while she played havoc 
with the good things so plentifully set before the assembled com- 

any. 

: A member of Cortes, Sefior Saturnino Ayon, suddenly jumped 
upon a chair, and, calling upon us to fill our glasses, proposed the 
health of the Sefiora San Cosme, adding a good deal to the 
toast which I could not understand. Whatever he said set a 
great number of the ladies weeping, and after the bumpers were 
disposed of the sefiora made quite a little speech, in which, as 
she spoke slowly and distinctly, and as the silence was almost 
oppressive, I could distinguish the word “Irlanda” several times . 
repeated. Then everybody came round her, the ladies to kiss 
both her cheeks, as is the custom, and the gentlemen to kiss her 
hands. 

“One would think,” I exclaimed to Inez, “ that the sefiora was 
going to leave Mexico for ever. How warm-hearted these Mexi- 
cans are!” 

“They are very impulsive, Mr. Nugent.” 

“So are the Irish.” 

“Oh! yes.” 

“Would you act on impulse, Miss O’Hara?” 

“]T—I think so. Wouldn't you?” 

How little she knew what impulse nearly compelled me to 
say then and there! I do not know what held the words that 
leaped from my heart to my lips. 

“ Shall I see you in the morning?” I asked of her as we ‘were 
about to part for the night. 
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“Oh! dear, yes.” 

“ Then I am not to say adios now.” 

“ Not now.” 

“My train goes at 11.30, so I shall have—I mean—that is, 
good-night.” 

I did not sleep very much, as I lay thinking over all the good 
things I might have said to Inez on that last night. Her manner 
towards me was timid, yet there was none of that strange cold. 
ness which had characterized it during the last few days. What 
should I say to her in good-by? Merely carry on the senseless 
buffoonery of pretending not to care about parting from her ; say, 
“Aurevoir,” and express a conventional hope in conventional lan. 
guage to see her one day in Ireland. Why should.I not return to 
Mexico? It was noquestion of distance in the nineteenth century ; 
it was a mere question of timeand money. I possessed plenty of the 
former, and as much as I needed of the latter. Already, as I lay 
tossing and turning on the luxurious bed, was I speculating upon 
my return to the country of the Montezumas. 

Why leave Mexico at all? I was in nowise pressed. The 
hunting would continue in old Ireland when I would be gathered 
to my ancestors. I could hunt every season, but I could not visit 
Mexico every season. “ Why not remain and woo Inez? Win 
her! It was not too late. Make a confidante of the sefiora. 
Would it not be the honest, manly, straightforward course to 
adopt? My leaving now was but a fit of pigue, a schoolboy’s 
whim—nothing more or less. How could I expect to win every 
girl, much less a girl like this, by a nod of my head? Miss 
O’Hara was not one to be lightly won, but, once won, what a 
treasure! Why not go straight to the sefiora in the morning, 
and say, “ Sefiora, 1—” 

This sort of thing lasted until near dawn, and I was dreaming 
that my good hostess had just listened to my confession when the 
voice of Billy Brierly aroused me. 

“It’s half a past six, Masther Joe, and Mass is for to be sed 
at sevin; thin we get brequest, an’ thin we're off, glory be to 
God, an’ may the Lord sind us safe home! Bedad, Master Joe, it’s 
yerself that’s got fat on the vittles here. The cooking zs shupay- 
rior. Piller is the divil intirely on thim dishes that the quollity 
likes. Do you know what I was thinkin’, Masther Joe?” ap- 
proaching the bed and speaking in a very confidential way. “I 
was just thinkin’, sir, that ye’ll be given hapes o’ dinner-parties an’ 
all soarts av divarshins when ye get back to Dromroe—God 
bless every brick and sod av it this day, amin !—an’ ye’ll be afther 
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havin’ for to keep up wud Sir Robert, and Lord Thrindleton, an’ 
the Marquis o’ Headford. An’ why wudn’t ye? Isn’t a Nugent 
av Dromroe higher, an’ grander, an’ shupayriorer nor the whole 
av thim put together?” 

“ What's all this about, Billy?” 

“ Well, thin, I'll teil ye, Masther Joe. Ye’ll be wantin’ for to 
take the consait out av Sir Robert anyhow wud his Frinch cook, 
an’ if I was you, Masther Joe, I'll go bail but I'd level him wud 
a Mexican wan.” 

I burst out laughing. 

“That’s always the way wud ye an’ yer father afore ye, 
Masther Joe,” cried Billy in a mortified tone. “It’s always jokin’ 
me ye do be whin I do be advisin’ ye for yer binefit. There’s 
Piller—the divil resavea finer cook betune this and Headfort this 
minit ; an’ ye’d get her chape, dog-chape, Masther Joe. She’s civil 
an’ obligin’, an’ has manners that wud win the birds aff the threes. 
Sorra a lie I’m tellin’ ye. Yecan spake Frinch to her yerself, sir.” 

“Do you want to marry Pillar, Billy?” 

My retainer first stood upon one foot, then upon the other, 
and, looking as sheepish as a school-boy detected in squeezing the 
matron’s hand, exclaimed: 

“{—1 wudn’t mind it, Masther Joe, if she was thrained.” 

“Trained to what?” 

“Natural ways, sir. Thrained for to give up snails an’ frogs, 
an’ for to spake Irish.” . 

“T'm afraid, Billy, that you have spoken too late. Wetwo men 
could not take Miss Pillar along with us, and you have not time 
to make her Mrs. Brierly.” 

“ Faix, there’s time enough for the matther o’ that, sir. Father 
Gonzalez is convaynient an’ is a most iligant man, long life to 
him! But cudn’t the say-norah take her wud us?” 

“What nonsense! I tell you that the sefiora is going to San 
Angel and—” 

“Why, Masther Joe avic, it’s coddin’ ye th’ are. It’s truth 
I'm tellin’. May I never see Glory but it is. Herself and the 
young wan is goin’ to give ye a surprise, no less. Shure the 
father knows it, and Misther O'Shea knows it an’ is comin’ wud 
us all the way to Ireland.” 

I do not know how I managed to dress, but I got through the 
performance somehow or other. Billy’s pertinacity, coupled with 
the words spoken by Mr. Pancho Buch and the—yes, the kissing 


and good-bying of last night, set me almost crazy with delighted 
hope. 
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The sefiora was passing to the chapel. I intercepted her. 

“O sefiora! is this true?” 

“It is, Joe,” she said. “We go with you.” 

When one is awfully happy one desires to extend happiness to 
everybody and everything. This, I know, was my state of feeling 
as the ladies prepared to start, and the idea of bringing home Billy 
Brierly married to a “forriner ” tickled me somuch that I resolv. 
ed upon consulting the sefiora about it. I should mention that 
the idea of visiting Ireland had been in the mind of the Sefiora 
San Cosme for many a long day, but she feared to let it blossom, 

“ All the stories you told us, Joe, all the associations you recall. 
ed, all the buried and treasured memories came trooping to me 
and petitioning me to return home, at least for a little while. I 
fought against the idea, but it became fixed, and then I consulted 
the dear Padre Gonzalez, who said,‘Go.’ I resolved upon keeping 
it a secret just to give you a pleasant surprise ; and when I deter- 
mined upon taking Inez I put double locks upon the secrecy, so 
as to double the surprise. I felt assured that our coming would 
in nowise interfere with your plans, so I made my preparations 
silently, swiftly. I long to see dear Nelly. I long to see Drom-; 
roe. I long to see dear, dirty old Dublin, and St. Stephen's 
Green, and the house I was at school in. O Joe! the yearning 
became more intense every day, so that I could not bear the idea 
of your going back to Ireland—to think of it, Ireland, and I to re- 
mainup here! The moment I said yes to myself, that moment I 
began to feel like a school-girl as the holidays approach.” 

“Are you going to take a maid with you, sefiora?” I asked 
after she had had a good cry. 

“No. Do you think I shall need one?”’ 

I told her about Billy Brierly’s sneaking admiration for her 
cook. ' 

“TI tell you what I'll do,” she laughed: “I'll give Pillar the 
chance. She's young enough, and not by any means unpre 
sentable-looking. You shall judge for yourself.” 

She sounded a gong, and to the servant who responded to 
the summons she desired that Pillar might be sent to her. 

Pillar entered. She was fat and merry-eyed, and showed 4 
row of teeth that would have reflected credit upon Doherty, the 
great dentist of Dublin. 

| could detect the red blood leaping into her face beneath her 
copper-colored skin as the seflora put some questions to her in a 
very rapid, decisive way. The girl—! suppose | must call her 
so; she was about two or three and thirty-—-opened her great, 
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bright black eyes in joyful wonder, then sprang forward and 
kissed the sefiora’s hand, and, turning a look of profound grati- 
tude upon me, disappeared like a flash from the apartment. 

“She’s coming, Joe. Won't it be fun to watch them billing 
and cooing ?”’ : 

When my retainer was informed of the fact of Pillar’s being 
permitted to accompany us he hung down his head in so comical a 
manner as to cause me to roar with laughter. 

“ Bedad, it’s the boys that will call me all soarts av names, 
Masther Joe, an’ I’m a little afeerd of Father Tom ; but shure yer 
honor will colloger Aim, an’, faix, I dar the boys for to go too far 
wud their jokin’. They can say nothin’ agin her but that she’s 
a forriner; an’ for the love av heaven, Masther Joe, never let out 
that she aits snails, or the whole barony ’Il be up!” 

A large party of friends were down at the station at Buena 
Vista to see us off—some with fruit, some with flowers, some 
with dudces, some with books. What clappings on the back and 
huggings I received from the Mexican gentlemen! What kissings 
and gushings and weepings were bestowed upon my fair friends ! 
And as the train slowly emerged from the station a wild huzza, 
led by Sefior Ayon, greeted our ears. 

How beautiful Inez looked in her hodden-gray travelling- 
dress, and her felt hat with its blue feather that swept down her 
shoulder ! 

I shall not attempt to describe the journey to Vera Cruz. 
Little did I imagine when I ascended the Cumbres of the Boca del 
Monte that I was toiling upwards to meet Inez O’Hara! Little 
did I imagine, when my heart was torn with a whirlwind of con- 
flicting emotions at the thought of leaving Mexico, that I should 
now pass through the Inferfiillo in a very ecstasy of happiness! 
Such is life. The great veil ever hangs before us, and it is the 
unexpected that always happens. 

We struck Vera Cruz just in time to go straight on board the 
same old tub that brought me from New Orleans, the City of 
Mexico. 

“ Be the mortial, Masther Joe, av we're sick this time it'll be 
cruel hard on the both av us; an’ my stomick is terrible onaisy,” 
grinned Billy Brierly, whose attentions to the Sefiorita Pillar were 
of the most clumsy and overwhelming character, while his en- 
deavor to make himself understood by yelling into her ear was a 
source of unceasing mirth to the ladies and mysell 

The sun was setting in liquid amber as the good ship steamed 
on her course across the Gull 
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“Oh! dear, yes.” 

“ Then I am not to say adios now.” 

“ Not now.” 

“My train goes at 11.30, so I shall have—I mean—that is, 
good-night.” 

I did not sleep very much, as I lay thinking over all the good 
things I might have said to Inez on that last night. Her manner 
towards me was timid, yet there was none of that strange cold- 
ness which had characterized it during the last few days. What 
should I say to her in good-by? Merely carry on the senseless 
buffoonery of pretending not to care about parting from her ; say, 
“Au revoir,” and express a conventional hope in conventional lan. 
guage to see her one day inIreland. Why should.I not return to 
Mexico? It was noquestion of distance in the nineteenth century ; 
it was a mere question of timeand money. I possessed plenty of the 
former, and as much as I needed of the latter. Already, as I lay 
tossing and turning on the luxurious bed, was I speculating upon 
my return to the country of the Montezumas. 

Why leave Mexico at all? I was in nowise pressed. The 
hunting would continue in old Ireland when I would be gathered 
to my ancestors. I could hunt every season, but I could not visit 
Mexico every season. “ Why not remain and woo Inez? Win 
her! It was not too late. Make a confidante of the sefiora. 
Would it not be the honest, manly, straightforward course to 
adopt? My leaving now was but a fit of pzgue, a schoolboy’s 
whim—nothing more or less. How could I expect to win every 
girl, much less a girl like this, by a nod of my head? Miss 
O’Hara was not one to be lightly won, but, once won, what a 
treasure! Why not go straight to the sefiora in the morning, 
and say, “ Sefiora, I—” 

This sort of thing lasted until near dawn, and I was dreaming 
that my good hostess had just listened to my confession when the 
voice of Billy Brierly aroused me. 

“It’s half a past six, Masther Joe, and Mass is for to be sed 
at sevin; thin we get brequest, an’ thin we're off, glory be to 
God, an’ may the Lord sind us safe home! Bedad, Master Joe, it’s 
yerself that’s got fat on the vittles here. The cooking 7s shupay- 
rior. Piller is the divil intirely on thim dishes that the quollity 
likes. Do you know what I was thinkin’, Masther Joe?” ap- 
proaching the bed and speaking in a very confidential way. “I 
was just thinkin’, sir, that ye’ll be given hapes o’ dinner-parties an’ 
all soarts av divarshins when ye get back to Dromroe—God 
bless every brick and sod av it this day, amin !—an’ ye’ll be afther 
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havin’ for to keep up wud Sir Robert, and Lord Thrindleton, an’ 
the Marquis o’ Headford. An’ why wudn’t ye? Isn't a Nugent 
av Dromroe higher, an’ grander, an’ shupayriorer nor the whole 
av thim put together?” 

“ What’s all this about, Billy?” ‘ 

“ Well, thin, I'll teil ye, Masther Joe. Ye'll be wantin’ for to 
take the consait out av Sir Robert anyhow wud his Frinch cook, 
an’ if | was you, Masther Joe, I'll go bail but I’d level him wud 
a Mexican wan.” 

I burst out laughing. 

“That's always the way wud ye an’ yer father afore ye, 
Masther Joe,” cried Billy in a mortified tone. “It’s always jokin’ 
me ye do be whin I do be advisin’ ye for yer binefit. There’s 
Piller—the divil resavea finer cook betune this and Headfort this 
minit ; an’ ye’d get her chape, dog-chape, Masther Joe. She's civil 
an’ obligin’, an’ has manners that wud win the birds aff the threes. 
Sorra a lie I’m tellin’ ye. Yecan spake Frinch to her yerself, sir.” 

“ Do you want to marry Pillar, Billy?” 

My retainer first stood upon one foot, then upon the other, 
and, looking as sheepish as a school-boy detected in squeezing the 
matron’s hand, exclaimed: 

“{—] wudn’t mind it, Masther Joe, if she was thrained.” 

“ Trained to what ?” 

“Natural ways, sir. Thrained for to give up snails an’ frogs, 
an’ for to spake Irish.” ° 

“|'m afraid, Billy, that you have spoken too late. Wetwo men 
could not take Miss Pillar along with us, and you have not time 
to make her Mrs. Brierly.” 

“ Faix, there’s time enough for the matther o’ that, sir. Father .- 
Gonzalez is convaynient an’ is a most iligant man, long life to 
him! But cudn’t the say-norah take her wud us?” 

“What nonsense! I tell you that the sefiora is going to San 
Angel and—” 

“Why, Masther Joe avic, it’s coddin’ ye th’ are. It’s truth 
I'm tellin’. May I never see Glory but it is. Herself and the 
young wan is goin’ to give ye a surprise, no less. Shure the 
father knows it, and Misther O’Shea knows it an’ is comin’ wud 
us all the way to Ireland.” 

I do not know how I managed to dress, but I got through the 
performance somehow or other. Billy's pertinacity, coupled with 
the words spoken by Mr. Pancho Buch and the—yes, the kissing 
and good-bying of last night, set me almost crazy with delighted 
hope. 
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The sefiora was passing to the chapel. I intercepted her. 

“O sefiora! is this true?” 

“Tt is, Joe,” she said. “We go with you.” 

When one is awfully happy one desires to extend happiness to 
everybody and everything. This, I know, was my state of feeling 
as the ladies prepared to start, and the idea of bringing home Billy 
Brierly married to a “forriner ” tickled me so much that I resolv- 
ed upon consulting the sefiora about it. I should mention that 
the idea of visiting Ireland had been in the mind of the Sefiora 
San Cosme for many a long day, but she feared to let it blossom. 

“ All the stories you told us, Joe, all the associations you recall- 
ed, all the buried and treasured memories came trooping to me 
and petitioning me to return home, at least for a little while. I 
fought against the idea, but it became fixed, and then I consulted 
the dear Padre Gonzalez, who said,‘Go.’ I resolved upon keeping 
it a secret just to give you a pleasant surprise ; and when I deter- 
mined upon taking Inez I put double locks upon the secrecy, so 
as to double the surprise. I felt assured that our coming would 
in nowise interfere with your plans, so I made my preparations 
silently, swiftly. I long to see dear Nelly. I long to see Drom-; 
roe. I long to see dear, dirty old Dublin, and St. Stephen’s 
Green, and the house I was at school in. O Joe! the yearning 
became more intense every day, so that I could not bear the idea 
of your going back to Ireland—to think of it, Ireland, and I to re- 
mainup here! The moment I said yes to myself, that moment I 
began to feel like a school-girl as the holidays approach.” 

“Are you going to take a maid with you, sefiora?” I asked 
after she had had a good cry. 

“No. Do you think I shall need one?” 

I told her about Billy Brierly’s sneaking admiration for her 
cook. , 

“T tell you what I'll do,” she laughed: “I'll give Pillar the 
chance. She’s young enough, and not by any means unpre- 
sentable-looking. You shall judge for yourself.” 

She sounded a gong, and to the servant who responded to 
the summons she desired that Pillar might be sent to her. 

Pillar entered. She was fat and merry-eyed, and showed a 
row of teeth that would have reflected credit upon Doherty, the 
great dentist of Dublin. 

I could detect the red blood leaping into her face beneath her 
copper-colored skin as the sefiora put some questions to her in a 
very rapid, decisive way. The girl—I suppose I must call her 
so; she was about two or three and thirty—opened her great, 
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bright black eyes in joyful wonder, then sprang forward and 
kissed the sefiora’s hand, and, turning a look of profound grati- 
tude upon me, disappeared like a flash from the apartment. 

“She’s coming, Joe. Won't it be fun to watch them billing 
and cooing ?” : 

When my retainer was informed of the fact of Pillar’s being 
permitted to accompany us he hung down his head in so comical a 
manner as to cause me to roar with laughter. 

“ Bedad, it’s the boys that will call me all soarts av names, 
Masther Joe, an’ I’m a little afeerd of Father Tom ; but shure yer 
honor will colloger Aim, an’, faix, | dar the boys for to go too far 
wud their jokin’. They can say nothin’ agin her but that she’s 
a forriner; an’ for the love av heaven, Masther Joe, never let out 
that she aits snails, or the whole barony ’ll be up!” 

A large party of friends were down at the station at Buena 
Vista to see us off—some with fruit, some with flowers, some 
with dulces, some with books. What clappings on the back and 
huggings I received from the Mexican gentlemen! What kissings 
and gushings and weepings were bestowed upon my fair friends ! 
And as the train slowly emerged from the station a wild huzza, 
led by Sefior Ayon, greeted our ears. 

How beautiful Inez looked in her hodden-gray travelling- 
dress, and her felt hat with its blue feather that swept down her 
shoulder ! 

I shall not attempt to describe the journey to Vera Cruz. 
Little did I imagine when I ascended the Cumbres of the Boca del 
Monte that I was toiling upwards to meet Inez O’Hara! Little 
did I imagine, when my heart was torn with a whirlwind of con- 
flicting emotions at the thought of leaving Mexico, that I should 
now pass through the Inferfiillo in a very ecstasy of happiness! 
Such is life. The great veil ever hangs before us, and it is the 
unexpected that always happens. 

We struck Vera Cruz just in time to go straight on board the 
same old tub that brought me from New Orleans, the City of 
Mexico. 

“ Be the mortial, Masther Joe, av we're sick this time it'll be 
cruel hard on the both av us; an’ my stomick is terrible onaisy,” 
grinned Billy Brierly, whose attentions to the Sefiorita Pillar were 
of the most clumsy and overwhelming character, while his en- 
deavor to make himself understood by yelling into her ear was a 
source of unceasing mirth to the ladies and myself. 

The sun was setting in liquid amber as the good ship steamed 
on her course across the Gulf. 
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“ Adios !” murmured Inez. “ Whocan tell whether I shall ever 
see you again, Orizaba?”’ 

The giant, snow-capped mountain towered to the sky in a 
majestic and awful stillness, and long after the beautiful land of 
Mexico had disappeared the eye of the Warder was still upon us. 

I grieve to say that I was miserably seasick. I grieve to say that 
I was compelled to keep my berth, and that, despite every effort 
on my part, the terrible monster held me as ina vise. Neither of 
the ladies were ill, and this made matters all the more mortifying 
for me. The sefiora would come to the door of my state-room 
and inquire how I felt. I could only groan and make a dismal 
effort at a joke. No words can tell the anguish I felt when she 
would say: “Oh! get up, Joe. Make aneffort. It is delightful 
here on deck. Inez is walking up and down a// alone.” 

I'll tell what did make me get up, and what completely and 
effectually banished sea-sickness. It was the third day out, and 
the sefiora as usual was urging upon me to make an effort. 

“Get up, Joe. Why, everybody is up and about. Even an 
old lady of over eighty was at breakfast this morning. Inez is 
making all sorts of inquiries about you. By the way, there’s a 
Cuban on board who is immensely taken with her, and is most 
polite and attentive.” 

I don’t think I heard any more. I did get up. I did goon 
deck, and, mirabile dictu, the sea-sickness left me. Didn’t I shove 
that Cuban aside? Didn’t I walk with Inez, talk with her, read 
to her? Wasn't the passage a delirious dream? Wasn’t the food 
ambrosia, the drink nectar? Wasn't a life on the ocean wave a 
positive glory? Who wanted to see land? NotI. I didn’t care 
if we never saw the shore. 

It was delightful to watch the naive wonder and astonishment 
that Inez betrayed as we journeyed across the great continent. 
We stopped one day at New Orleans and one day at Chicago. 
My great desire was to push on to New York, for any city of 
America outside the Empire City doesn’t count. We put up 
at the Fifth Avenue Hotel, and as the “Shaughraun” was still 
running at Wallack’s I took them to witness the perform- 
ance. 

The ladies spent the entire evening between laughing and 
crying, while the terror and anguish of Inez lest Con should have 
been killed was the highest compliment that could have been 
paid to that able though very stagey Irishman, Mr. Boucicault. 
I piloted my fair friends to St. Stephen’s Church for an early 
Mass, and, after a turn up Fifth Avenue to let them see the walls 
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of the cathedral, returned to déjeuner 4 la fourchette at the Bruns- 
wick. 

I paid a visit to the Flinks, and found Mrs. Flink fresh and 
blooming as a moss-rose. 

“QO my!” she said, “ what on earth brings you back so soon? 
I thought you would have remained in Mexico for at least two 
or three months. Was there a revolution while you were there? 
Why, of course there was—two or three, I guess. Conchita has 
gone to New Orleans to meet her brother. She left on Thursday. 
I sent her in charge of a dear old friend of Mr. Flink, who will 
look after her until her brother arrives. He is an Imperialist—I 
mean Conchita’s brother—and is in hot water. He was to have 
come by the Czty of something.” 

“ Mexico?” 

“Yes” 

“ That is the boat I travelled by, and he was not on board.” 

“Then he must have been shot,” exclaimed the little lady, 
clasping her fat little hands and gazing up at the ceiling. “What 
will become of Conchita? O my! she’ll do something desperate. 
Don’t tell me she won’t,” thrusting an imaginary form from her. 
“ Tsay she will. She'll go to Mexico and, and—shoot the presi- 
dent. I'll telegraph to her to come back at once. O my! this 
is a térrible state of affairs.” 

Mrs. Flifk proposed to call upon the sefiora at once, and, ring- 
ing the bell, ordered the carriage. 

“T won’t stop to make a swell toilette,” she cried. “An In- 
dian shawl covereth a multitude of rags, and I must say that 
my new hat from Worth’s direct—yes, direct, Mr. Nugent. 
Mr. Flink had to pay twenty-seven dollars duty on it—only think 
of it, and he a friend of the collector of customs! It’s mon- 
strous!” 

In a very few moments she reappeared arrayed in a cashmere 
that would bring tears of envy to the eyes of a Begum. 

“Who's the young lady, Mr. Nugent? Mexican? Ah! you 
are getting the color of a ripe tomato. O my! an’t love’s young 
dream quite too delightful for anything. O my! it’s a pity it 
don’t last.” 

The sefiora was perfectly delighted with Mrs. Flink, and ac- 
cepted her invitation to dinner for the following day con amore. 

“ An’t you pretty as a picture!” she cried, addressing Inez and 
chucking up that young lady’s chin. “ Why, your eyes are real 
violet, child. Ah! Mr. Nugent,” wagging her dimpled forefinger 
at me, “I’m sorry it’s not one of our Murray Hill swells who” 
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—then perceiving Inez grow deadly pale, she lightly added: 
“ Who knows but on her return my nephew may have a chance? 
He must try, anyhow, or I'll disinherit him—cut him off with an 
angry, a very angry, dollar.” 

Mrs. Flink placed her carriage at our disposal, and we had a 
most delightful drive out almost to Yonkers. Some golden leaves 
still clung fondly to the trees, and the voluptuous haze of Indian 
Summer bathed everything in a soft mist. The noble Hudson 
was glassy as though it were midsummer. 

“Oh! we'll catch it for this,” exclaimed Mrs. Flink. “ We'll 
be blowing our fingers and burning our toes at the heaters. 
This weather is a shocking delusion. When the Indian Summer 
comes to us as late as this it means mischief, for right after it— 
ugh !—travels what meteorologists call a polar wave, and then we 
get frozen—aye, the very marrow in our bones. Oh! you don’t 
know anything about that in Mexico. / can tell you a lot about 
the capital, for Conchita, a lovely Mexican girl whom I have 
adopted on account of her mother, who was—well, it’s a pitiful 
story, and a very old one: a bold, bad man, a marriage with un- 

‘dying love on one side and horrible indifference on the other. 
People shouldn’t marry foreigners.” 

“T wish Billy Brierly could hear you,” laughed the sefiora, 
who thereupon gave avery droll description of my folléwer's 
wooing. 

I shall not dwell upon our four days in New York, although 
they were rendered absolutely delightful by the hospitable Flinks, 
who, in common with all Americans whom I have met, seemed to 
do their uttermost to make their magnificent country “a blithe 
and blissful spot” to us who were fortunate enough to visit it. 
The Flinks came to the dock to see us off, and their floral offer- 
ings would put Covent Garden and the Marché aux Fleurs to ten 
thousand blushes. 

The Germanic steamed slowly down the river and through 
the beautiful bays. We soon passed the Narrows, and, leaving 
the Hook on our right, the noble land, the home of the brave 
and the free, faded from our vision ; but never, oh! never, I trust, 

shall it fade from our hearts. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 


IRELAND, 


« AND is that Ireland?” asked Inez, as, in the mist of the early 
morning, she stood by my side leaning over the bulwarks and gaz- 
ing at a long, low-lying gray streak toward which the good ship 
Germanic was approaching at fifteen knots. 

“Yes,” I replied. 

“ Thanks be to God I see it again!” fervently exclaimed the 
sefiora, her eyes filling. with tears. 

“I wish, ma’am, ye’d be so good as for to say a word to 
Piller,” exclaimed Billy Brierly, edging alongside the sefiora. 
He dropped her Mexican title from .the moment we left Vera 
Cruz. 

“ What’s the matter, Billy ?” 

“ She’s roarin’ murdher about somethin’, ma’am, an’ only I 
know she wudn’t go for to do the likes I’d take me davy it’s 
cursin’ she wor.” 

“ Tell her to come here.” 

“ Shure I can’t, ma’am, barrin’ I dhrag her to ye.” 

The sefiora soon discovered the cause of her ex-cook’s excite- 
ment. It would appear that her admirer had been endeavoring 
to explain by pantomime the near approach of land and the pro- 
cess of going ashore. The young lady read his gestures as con- 
veying that she wasto be thrown overboard, or something equiva- 
lent to it, hence her natural terror and dismay. She had never 
beheld the ocean till she saw it at Vera Cruz, when the com- 
paratively: short passage reassured her; but ten days and ten 
nights proved too much for her, and her nervous condition was 
something deplorable. 

“Will she be always goin’ on that a way, ma’am?” ruefully 
demanded Billy of the sefiora. 

“Oh! dear, no. It will pass. She’s frightened at sea, that’s 
all.” 

“ Bedad,” .he muttered, “av she doesn’t mind her hand it’s 
back to the haythin she may go for me. Sorra a haporth o’ good 
in a bawlin’ woman, even though she does cook mait aiquil to 
Morrisin’s Hotel.” 

My heart leaped as Queenstown hove in sight, and the Irish 
faces in a fishing-boat that bobbed up and down near the fort 
were more to me than the ideals of manly beauty by any master 
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that ever took brush in hand. How deliciously green every- 
thing appeared, how fresh, how welcomeful! The brogue of 
those who came over in the tender delighted me. 

“| feel, Joe,”” observed the sefiora, “as if | would like to kiss 
everybody on that boat.” 

“So do I,” added Inez, with a joyous laugh. 

I had despatched a cablegram to my sister Nelly, merely ask- 
ing her to be at Dromroe to receive some American friends who 
were returning with me, telling her the boat | intended leav- 
ing by. 

What was my astonishment, my delight, to realize i in the per- 
son of a little lady who kept frantically waving a white handker- 
chief from the tug my darling sister! Yes, there she was in a 
sealskin coat and sealskin hat, and suey and pany. and ob! so 
enchanted to see me. 

I caught the sefiora frantically by the arm and pushed her al- 
most over the side of the ship. 

“Look,” I cried, “there’s Nelly! Miss O'Hara, there is my 
sister,'the little red-faced girl in sealskin waving the handker- 
chief.” Beside Nelly stood Major Butler, and at the other side— 
Trixy. 

““There’s Trixy,” I shouted, “in the deep blue braided jacket, 
and the black hat; and Uncle Butler. God bless them! How 
. true they are!” 

I leaped to the gangway. to receive Nelly and kiss her as if I 
was never to kiss her again. Then came Trixy. 

“For once,” I said as I kissed her too. “Nelly, who do you 
think is with me? Here she is, the sefiora, our dear mother’s 
bridesmaid.” 

In a second Nelly was hugging the sefiora, and the sefiora 
was laughing and crying over Nelly. 

“How splendid you look, Joe!” exclaimed Trixy. “So sun- 
burnt! Have you forgiven me?” 

“Oh! I was a jackass, Trixy. Here; I want you to be awful- 
ly good friends with Miss O'Hara. She’s with us; she’s coming 
to Dromroe.” I suppose I made a mess of it, for Patricia cast a 
quick, searching glance at Inez, then at me. Then she became 
very pale. 

“T feel sea-sick,” she murmured. “ Let me go ashore as soon 
as possible.” 

“T'll get you some champagne, Trixy,” I cried. 

“ Thanks, no, Mr. Nugent,” she coldly replied, turning away 
from me. 
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Nelly stared very hard at Inez ere she approached her, then 
she took her in her arms, and kissed her, and began tocry. It 
was strange, all this, but I was so engaged in wringing the 
major’s hand and asking after everything at home that I hadn't 
time to notice much. - 

“Musha, Major, but it’s the cockles o’ me heart that’s leppin’ 
this minit. Miss Nelly, but it’s yerself that’s lukkin’ rosy an’ 
illigant. An’ how’s Tam o’ Shanther, major? Is he cured av the 
spavin yit? Is the pigs nearly reddy for Ballyglass Fair, Miss 
Nelly? How is his riverince, the Lord be good to him? Shure 
it’s himself that'll be plazed whin he hears what good Catholics 
the haythins is—proud an’ plazed, an’ so wud the Pope av Room. 
Is Biddy Moriarty as crukked as ever, Miss Nelly ?—I mane in 
regard to timper; she’d vex the calendhar, she wud, she’s that 
conthairy. Faix, major, we seen a power, an’ here we are back 
agin, wud whole bones in our skins, praises be to the saints, 
amin! An’ how’s the misthress, sir? Och, major, but it’s yerself 
that wud shake a loose leg av ye got up in thim forrin parts.” 

Poor Patricia was too ill to join us, so she sat down on a 
trunk on the deck and gazed out to sea, her chin on her hands, 
her elbows on her knees. 

“ Let her alone, Joe,” cried Nellie imperiously, as I was offer- 
ing her all sorts of remedies. “ For God's sake letheralone. You 
don’t know what you are doing. You don’t indeed.” 

“Why—” 

“Not a word. Who is this Miss O’Hara, Joe, and—and when 
are you to be married to her?”’ 

“ All ashore!” cried the officer, and amid a scene of hand- 
graspings and earnestly-expressed hopes of meeting again on the 
part of our fellow-passengers, we went on board the tug. 

Nellie’s question startled me. How had she perceived that I 
was in love with Inez? The perception seemed to lead her 
further ; it indicated that Miss O’Hara—pshaw! I had now been 
a month in the closest intimacy with the girl, and—no, I could 
tell nothing, and I feared to test the hazard of the die. 

We caught the express-train, and were duly decanted at Dun- 
shaughlin, where Aunt Butler and all my tenants awaited our arri- 
val. Poor Trixy wasn’t herself at all. She sat in a corner of the 
carriage, her elbow on the window-pane, her gaze outwards, and 
she scarcely ever turned to us for the six hours. She was deadly 
pale, too, but looked handsomer than ever. 

“Joe,” said my sister when we got together in the railway 
carriage, “ when did this all happen?” 
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“ When did what all happen?” 

“Your engagement with this—girl.” 

“T’m not engaged to Miss O’Hara, Nelly.” 

“Don’t dare to deceive me!” cried the little lady, flashing 
angrily. 

I told her all—our meeting, Inez’s history, and the dearest 
hopes of my heart. 

“ Are you sure you love her—really Jove her, Joe?” 

I suppose I was very emphatic in my assertion. 

“[—I thought—I was sure you loved somebody else,” said my 
sister in tearful tones. 

“ Whom do you mean, Nelly—Miss Wriothesly ?” 

Nelly said nothing, but nodded in the direction of the window. 

“Trixy ?” 

“Tes.” 

“ Never, Nelly. I own that when I left I was a little jealous 
of her—that is, of that captain of dragoons; but I didn’t know my 
own heart then. I know it now.” 

“Heigh-ho!” said Nelly. “This is a shocking bad business.” 

It was my turn to be angry now, and I fiercely asked her what 
she had to say against Miss O'Hara. 

“Miss O’Hara? Pshaw! I wasn’t thinking of her.” Then 
my sister added: “ She’s very beautiful, Joe.” 

Great was the rejoicing on my return. The whole road to 
Dromroe was marked by bonfires, and over the entrance was a 
triumphal arch, with the grand old words, “ Cead Mille Failthe,” in 
colored lamps. Beneath the arch, the light shining on his dear 
old bald head, stood Father Tom Mooney, in his hand a roll of 
paper. This was an address written in Latin and English—an 
address of “ Welcome Home.” Good God, how those two words 
sounded! What delicious music! 

As I handed the sefiora out of the carriage I felt a pull at my 
sleeve, and, turning round, saw that it was Billy Brierly. 

“Masther Joe, av ye hope to see glory, keep Mary Lannigan’s 
tongue affa me. She's here, sir; come over from Timolin for to 
see me, sir. I’m afeered she'll claw Piller, divvle a doubt av it. 
Wanst she’s riz, she’d face Hecthor, bad cess to her!” 

Patricia insisted upon going home, although beds had been 
prepared at Dromroe, and Aunt Butler went with her. I urged 
her to stop. 

“It’s awfully hard, Trixy. I thought you’d be glad to see me 
and—” 


“Oh! don’t,” she cried, and ran out into the darkness. 
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“ What is the matter with Trixy, aunt?” I asked. 

Mrs. Butler stared at me. 

“ Nothing, Joe, only a bad attack of nerves. She'll beall right 
in a few days. I'll take her up to Dublin, perhaps, to-morrow for 
a change.” 

Wasn't I proud and happy to have the sefiora on my right 
hand, Inez on my left, and at my own mahogany! 

“T have often wildly dreamt of this,” I said, “ but zow that it 
has come to pass I can hardly realize it.” Or could I. 

Father Tom sat beside the sefiora, arid, as they talked nothing 
but Mexico, I had a chance of drawing out Inez, to whom my 
sister and Major Butler devoted themselves in common with my- 
self. At first she was very timid and shy, and blushed confus- 
edly, and kept glancing at the sefiora; but after a little she be- 
came more at home and conversed with delightful naivété and 
freedom. 

“ Well, what do you think of her?” I asked of my sister when 
we gentlemen later on joined the ladies. 

“ She’s very charming indeed,” said Nelly. 

“Is she not a very lovable girl, Nelly ?” 

“ | suppose so.” 

“Isn't it delightful to have the sefiora with us?” 

“Oh! yes, I like to have her.” 

My sister, usually inclined to gushing, was horribly cold on 
the subject of Inez. It was quite evident to me that she disliked 
the idea of my liking anybody. It was very difficult to deal with 
some people. Here was a very beautiful young girl about her 
own age, an orphan, the protégée of the friend of our dear mo- 
ther ; and yet, why I could not tell, Nelly didn’t seem to like 
her. It mortified me terribly. Inez must see it when J saw it so 
plainly. 

The next day I was for going over to Timolin to inquire for 
Trixy, but Nelly wouldn’t let me. 

“ Trixy must be left alone,” she said. “I'll take your redosos 
over to her myself.” 

Almost as we were speaking Patricia entered the room, great 
dark circles round her eyes, her cheeks considerably flushed. 

“ I’ve come to say by-by, boy and girl,” she cried. 

“Why, what's up, Trixy ?” I asked. 

“ Papa has at last consented to take me for a trip on the Con- 
tinent. We’ll do Paris first, then on to Naples, and get back to 
Rome for the Carnival. Won't that be awfully jolly?” She 
spoke rapidly, and her mirth seemed to me to be rather forced. 
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“ Awfully jolly, Trixy,” I said. “When does the governor 
think of starting?” 

“ To-night.” 

“To-night ?” I exclaimed. 

“Yes. So I rode over to say by-by. Come up'to your room, 
Nell; I’ve got something to say to you. Au revoir, Joe.” 

Why did she stop in the doorway, look at me in a strange, 
wistful way, rush back, take my head in her two gloved hands, 
pull it down to her, and kiss my forehead? She was always a 
queer sort of girl. : 

Pillar caused an immense commotion in the servants’ hall, 
where she was regarded as a greater curiosity than a stuffed 
wolf. The inhabitants of the surrounding country for miles came 
to take a look at her, some of them pinching her in order to as- 
certain if she was alive. Billy Brierly’s sneaking kindness for 
her soon manifested itself, and he became the target for the 
united wit of the townlands of Drungoff, Cabintaly, and Drom- 
roe. 

“ Faix, it’s ye cudn't go much furder or fare worse,” said one. 

“Tts nothin’ short av naygur wud do him.” 

“He bought her for a cupple av shillin’ ; thim things is chape 
out beyant in Asia.” 

“Begorra, he might have brought home somethin’ daycint 
whin he wint about it.” 

“ They say she’s a prencess.” 

“He caught her runnin’ wild in the woods an’ naked as a 
biled egg.” 

“ But it’s yerself that has dhroll notions, Billy ; a white faymale 
wasn’t good enough for ye.” 

Billy bore the chaffing good-humoredly enough, and retaliat- 
ed upon his persecutors by teaching Pillar several denunciatory 
words in the Irish language, which tended to raise her consider- 
ably in the estimation of those at whom they were ever and anon 
laughingly hurled. Of course Nelly and I took the sefiora and 
Inez up to Dublin, where we spent one week in doing the lions. 
The first visit our elder guest made was to Clarendon Street 
Chapel, and from there she crossed out into Grafton Street and 
up to Stephen’s Green, on the south side of which stood and still 
stands the house in which once flourished the famous school of 
Mrs. Parsley. 

It was about a month after we arrived in Ireland that the se- 
fiora asked me to give her a few minutes’ ¢é¢e-2-té7e in my snuggery, 
as she wished to consult me about a matter of some importance. 
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“ Joe,” she said after she was seated, “I want to make a 
_ clean breast of it, for your sake, for my own sake, and for the 
sake of—another. I perceived while you were in Mexico that 
my darling Inez—well, no, I cannot commence that way ; I saw, 
Joe, that you had fallen in love with Inez—” _ 

I started. 

“Yes, my dear, dear boy, I saw it, and at first I resolved 
upon sending the dear girl back to San Angel. Then, Joe—I am 
going to be very imprudent now—I saw that the affections of 
Inez were—were engaged beyond recall—that she loved you.” 

The room seemed to whirl round as the sefiora proceeded. 

“Then I said to myself, If this is to be, why not let it be? 
Why not give it every encouragement in your power? This is 
why I resolved upon coming to Ireland, for I love that child as 
my daughter. I love you, Joe, asason. Is it to be?” 

I need not detail my reply. I need not put my raptures upon 
paper. 

Inez is chatelaine of Dromroe to-day, and her oldest son is 
able to sit a Shetland pony like a man. 

The sefiora is at present in Mexico, but she returns next 
April to remain with us for good and all. Patricia Butler is mar- 
ried to the very dragoon I found her playing billiards with. He 
is a very good sort of fellow, and I see a good deal of him dur- 
ing the hunting season, as he contrives to tune in his leave when 
the scent lies deep. My sister Nelly is engaged to be married to 
Sir Patrick O’Gorman, our popular Home-Rule member, and I 
am delighted at the choiceshe has made. Mr. Van Dyck O’Shea, 
having disposed of his interest in the mine and of his partner 
with the impossible name, resides in Dublin. He is to be seen 
sunning himself in the windows of the Stephen’s Green Club at 
all reasonable hours. He comes to us for the partridge, and 
again at Christmas, when he meets the Bevans. 

Billy Brierly was married to Pillar, and a capital wife she 
makes him. 

“ Faix, Masther Joe, but it’s a quare thing for to think av,” he 
often says to me—“ masther and man for to be matched in that 
out-av-the-way place. Well, sir, av it wasn’t for bakin an’ cab- 
bage I’d be a single: boy this day ; but the way she done the cab- 
bage done it.” 

Yes, I obtained a wife by My Raid Into Mexico. 


THE END, 
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THE WRITINGS OF CARDINAL DECHAMPS.* 
A REVIEW. 


CARDINAL DECHAMPS began his ecclesiastical career as a Re. 
demptorist. He was a professor of theology and an author dur- 
ing this first period of his life, but most widely known and dis. 
tinguished as an orator, the most famous among the successors of 
the celebrated F. Bernard as a missionary preacher, and at the 
samé time a compeer of Lacordaire by his public conferences. 
He was first appointed to the see of Namur, and translated from 
that see to the primatial church of Malines after the death of 
Cardinal Sterckx, shortly before the Council of the Vatican, 
which he attended in his capacity as Primate of Belgium. After 
the close of the council he was raised by Pius 1X. to the cardinal- 
ate, and continues, we believe, at the advanced age of 76 to fulfil 
all his episcopal duties with undiminished vigor, aided by a co- 
adjutor. 

The works of a period of active industry as a writer covering 
the space of 37 years, which we have now before us in a complete 
and elegant edition of 16 volumes, were published in their pre- 
sent form in 1874, under the-eye of their author. The greater 
part of them have long ago been translated into the principal 
languages of Europe, have excited great attention and often lively 
controversy and have been extensively circulated. Their principal 
scope has been to place in a clear light the harmony of reason 
and faith, and they have received, especially in view of this 
character, the highest eulogium from the late Sovereign Pontiff 
Pius IX. Moreover, as is testified by the late Cardinal Pie, 
Bishop of Poitiers, the first Doctrinal Constitution of the Council 
of the Vatican was derived in great part from one of the works 
of Cardinal Dechamps, published before he was elevated to the 
episcopal dignity. 

The first volume of the complete works contains Conversa- 
tions on the Catholic Demonstration of the Christian Religion. 
Another is entitled The Christ and the Antichrists in the Scrip- 
tures, History, and Consciousness, and is the antithesis of Re- 
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nan’s idea, though it preceded the first of this writer’s publica- 
tions. Another work on Certitude in Religion fills two volumes, 
Infallibility and the General Council is the topic of another, The 
New Eve is a Treatise on the devotion to Mary, and besides these 
larger connected works, there are several voiumes of oratorical dis-_: 
courses, pastoral and official documents, minor treatises, miscella- 
neous writings and letters. All have an important bearing on the 
ecclesiastical history and the principal controversies of the last 
fifty years. The most original, the most salient, the most effec- 
tive and enduring part of the collective array of intellectual 
weapons to be found in the cardinal’s extensive arsenal of argu- 
ment and eloquence, consists in the exposition of the way of 
proving the truth of Christianity by a Catholic argument which 
is equally adapted to the wise and simple and equally cogent for 
al} minds. We confine ourselves, therefore, principally, to a re- 
view of that portion of the eminent author’s works in which this 
argument is made the direct and specific object of exposition. 

Pius. IX. -praises the works of the cardinal because they 
“ manifest clearly that right reason gives such a testimony to the 
Catholic faith, that not only believers, but even rationalists them- 
selves are compelled to confess the absurdity of the opinions 
which are contrary to it.” Cardinal Pie in a letter to the distin- 
guished Belgian philosopher Dr. Van Weddingen, expresses 
himself in reference to the same as follows: “I have particularly 
appreciated what you have so well said of the popular proof of 
the true religious doctrine. This point had been already treated 
in a new and striking manner by your eminent metropolitan, 
while he was still F. Dechamps, and the first doctrinal constitu- 
tion of the Council of the Vatican has rendered him the well- 
merited honor of reproducing the substance and almost the pre- 
cise form of his argument.” 

The entire scope and substance of the cardinal’s works directly 
treating of this argument is summarized and sanctioned as the 
tule of Catholic teaching in these words of the Vatican Council : 

“The church by herself, namely by her admirable propaga- 
tion, eminent sanctity and inexhaustible fecundity in all good 
things, together with her catholic unity and immovable stability, 
is a grand and perpetual motive of credibility and an irrefragable 
testimony of her own divine legation.” 

This is the old argument of St. Augustine which he frequently 
repeats and upon which he dilates. 

“It is the very name of Catholic which holds me in the bosom 
of the church.” “I would not believe the Gospel unless the au- 
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thority of the Catholic Church moved me thereto.” (Con. Ep. 
Fund. c. 5.) 

In another place, he most explicitly argues that as the disci- 
ples who had Jesus himself before their eyes believed directly 
upon his own oral testimony confirmed by miracles, and among 
other things believed in the future catholicity of the church 
which was not yet visible, so the successors of the disciples to 
whom the church is visible by her visible notes, but Jesus him- 
self invisible, believe in the Lord and in his word by means of the 
testimony of the church. 

“ This the disciples did not yet see, the church spread through 
all nations beginning from Jerusalem. They saw the head, and 
they believed the head concerning the body. By that which they 
saw, they believed what they did not see. We also are similar to 
them : we see something which they saw not ; and there is some- 
thing which we see not but which they saw. What do we see 
which they did not? The church spread through all nations. 
What do we not see which they saw? Christ existing in his 
bodily presence. As they saw him and believed in his body (the 
church): so we see his body and ought to believe in the head. 
Our respective visible objects are fitted to give us mutual aid. 
The visible Christ aided them to believe in the future church: 
let the visible church aid us to believe in the resurrection of 
Christ. Their faith was full, let ours be the same; their faith 
was full, derived from the head, let ours be full derived from the 
body. The whole Christ was known to them, and is known to 
us: but the whole was not visible to them, and the whole is not 
visible to us. The head was seen by them, the body believed : 
by us, the body is seen, the head believed.” (Serm. 116, Ed. Ben.) 

Again: “The Church is diffused throughout the whole globe 
of the earth: all nations have the church. Let no one deceive 
you: she is true, she ig catholic. We do not see Christ: we see 
her, let us believe in Christ.” (Serm. 238.) “We have our re- 
spective turns, we have the grace of our dispensation: the times 
are distributed to us in one faith, with the most certain evidences 
for enabling us to believe. They saw the head and believed con- 
cerning the body; we see the body, let us believe concerning the 
head.” (Serm. 242.) 

Bossuet proclaims the fact of catholicity to be a perpetually 
subsisting miracle which confirms the truth of all the other mira- 
cles, Pascal declares that the present state of the true religion 
of itself suffices to prove its truth, Moehler that it is to the di- 
vine work of catholic unity our Lord himself appeals as the perma- 
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nent proof of his mission. The same is laid down with accurate 
theological precision by the most approved authors of classical 
text-books, such as Liebermann, who says that “the church, by 
her notes, is a motive of credibility sufficient for the simple and 
necessary for the wise”; and Dens, who says that “she is by the 
splendor of her notes the first of the motives of credibility, proves 
revelation independently of the Scriptures, and alone makes the 
divine origin of the Christian revelation apparent in all its evi- 
dence to those who have not received an immediate revelation 
out of the ordinary course.” 

What is meant, then, by ascribing to the mode adopted. by 
Cardinal Dechamps in Christian Apologetics a certain novelty and 
originality? It is merely this: that in modern Treatises on The 
True Religion and The Christian Demonstration, the argument 
from the very existence and manifest notes of the Catholic Church 
has not been sufficiently insisted on and made prominent, and that 


in reasoning from the stability and universality of Christianity - 


abstraction from the church has been made, the demonstration of 
the church being subsequently and separately developed. The 
special characteristic, therefore, of the cardinal’s works on this 
subject is: that, to use his own explanation of his intention, he 
has aimed to impress on the attention of the defenders of the 
faith “that if there are several good methods of the demonstra- 
tion of the faith, if there is a Christian demonstration and a Ca- 
tholic demonstration, each one of which is conclusive, although 
presented successively, there is also a Catholic demonstration of 
the Christian revelation which Providence makes at one stroke 
and continues before the eyes of the world by the permanent 
work of Catholicity; a grand fact which is not only strictly 
speaking a motive of credibility, but is for us the principal one, 
distinguished above all others by its being present, public, and no- 
torious, and by being “iving, speaking, self-manifesting and self-ex- 
plaining.” (Tom. xv. p. 340.) 

No one who believes that Christianity is a divine and revealed 
religion, and that faith is necessary for the temporal and eter- 
nal salvation of individuals and the human race can fail to see 
how important, how necessary it is to find the best and quickest 
and most generally suitable way of confirming all believers against 
involuntary or voluntary doubts, and of convincing those who are 
in unbelief, in ignorance or in doubt, so that they may clearly un- 
derstand that they are rationally bound to believe. St. Thomas 
says that no one can rationally believe unless he first sees that he 
ought to believe, that what is proposed to him as an object of 
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faith is credible. In respect to those who have leisure and learn- 
ing, there is no great difficulty in the way of their proceeding by 
philosophy, history, the examination of documents, to acquire a 
competent and extensive knowledge of the whole moral demon- 
stration of the divine origin of Christianity, of the fact and the 
contents of revelation, of the Catholic Church and her principles, 
doctrines and laws, taken singly and collectively. This is a legi- 
timate way in which faith may seek for science, when one already 
has faith. In the same way, one who has not faith or does not 
possess the Catholic rule and criterion of faith, may, by spending 
some considerable time in dilligent inquiry and study, arrive at 
the certainty which is the preamble of full and complete Catholic 
faith. The greater number, however, of those who are believers 
are impeded from obtaining any great measure of this kind of 
science, and the same is true of the greater number of those who 
are seeking or who ought to be seeking for faith itself. More- 
over, those who have faith without science must have a reason- 
able motive for their faith, even though they can never attain to 
science. Those who can attain to science by means of study can- 
not lawfully and safely hold their faith in suspense while they 
are acquiring science. Those who are seeking for faith, if they 
are capable of science, are yet in a very insecure and disadvan- 
tageous position if they are obliged to wait for years while they 
are acquiring it. Much more pitiable is the condition of those 
who are incapable of science, if they must remain in doubt or 
ignorance, because there is no short and easy way by which they 
can come to see rationally and certainly that they ought to believe, 
and what they ought to believe, in order to be in a secure way of 
attaining interior peace, the grace of God and the future salvation 
of their souls. Two things, obviously, must be true and verifi- 
able in respect to a revealed religion which is proposed to all 
men as the only way of salvation and is adapted to the actual state 
and condition of mankind in general. Proceeding from God who 
is the author of the natural order and whose providence is uni- 
versal, who is also the source and measure of all truth whatso- 
ever, it must be in perfect agreement with all the real, all the 
known and all the knowable, and thus capable of the most com- 
plete scientific and historical demonstration to the utmost ex- 
tent of the human capacity. But, being provided for all men, 
and necessary for all, it cannot, viewing the actual condition. of 
mankind, have need of any such demonstration, in order to be 
known with certainty as a true revelation and to be certainly 
and sufficiently understood by all. A religion which presup- 
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poses any great degree of intelligence, of study and of know- 
ledge as the necessary preamble and disposition for certainly 
knowing its divine origin and believing with a reasonable and 
certain faith what it proposes, cannot be the universal religion 
which God has provided and adapted for the salvation of all man- © 
kind. Therefore, any form of professedly Christian doctrine 
which presupposes a personal and adequate examination of its 
own documentary evidence as a condition requisite to a reason- 
able assent to its truth, stands self-condemned. Moreover, any 
form of demonstration however complete and conclusive of the 
verity and the genuine nature of the Christian Revelation, of its 
authentic documents and doctrines, of the rule and contents of its 
faith and law, which can be known and understood only by the 
few who surpass the many in mental capacity and knowledge, 
cannot be the primary, necessary and universal means of obtain- 
ing acertain knowledge that the Christian Religion is from God, 
and a certain knowledge of what it really teaches and commands. 

It is of the utmost consequence, therefore, that those who un- 
dertake to teach the faithful generally how it is that their faith is 
not only an act of supernatural virtue proceeding from a gift of 
God inherent’ in their regenerate nature, but also an act which 
accords with the essential principles and acts of their rational na- 
ture itself, should find out what is the palmary and summary 
motive of credibility which really exists in their minds and makes 
their assent reasonable. Otherwise, they will present to them 
evidences and arguments which are only intelligible and useful to 
the smaller number, and will pass over the heads of the multi- 
tude. It is of equal importance that those who seek to convince 
the multitude of the truth of Christianity, or, specifically, of the 
identity of Christianity with Catholicity, should find out this 
first, most universal, and most easily intelligible motive of credi- 
bility for the claim of Jesus Christ as the Saviour and of the 
church as the Teacher of all mankind. 

Cardinal Dechamps, in fulfilling his life-long mission as a 
champion of the faith against every kind of modern incredulity, 
has set forth the church herself, resplendent with her four notes 
of unity, sanctity, catholicity and apostolicity, as that subsisting 
and perpetual motive of credibility which the Providence of God 
has furnished and which is both sufficient for the simple and 
necessary for the wise. Going backward from the foundation of 
the Apostolic Church to the creation of man, he shows how the 
society established by God in the primordial human family and 
perpetuated through the patriarchal and Mosaic dispensations 
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was generically one and the same with the Christian Catholic 
Church, and endowed with attributes and powers sufficient for ful- 
filling the same purpose relatively to the initial and progressive 
conditions of redeemed humanity. It might naturally be sup- 
posed that one whose dominant idea was the one we have de- 
scribed would have devoted himself principally to the instruc- 
tion of the people. The young F. Dechamps, as a Redemptorist 
missionary, did consecrate himself to this work at the beginning 
of his priestly life, and labor in it with apostolic zeal during 
many years. Nevertheless, his high and varied gifts fitted him 
to become the teacher of the learned and cultivated, a teacher 
and ruler of the clergy, and a primate among bishops, as well as 
a popular preacher. His dominant idea was one which did not 
need to be exchanged for another, when he turned from teaching 
the multitude to teach their teachers, to instruct the most cul- 
tured minds among the faithful; and to confront the most able 
and subtle sophists. To quote his own words: “ That which con- 
stitutes the proper character of the method which we have pre- 
ferred, without disowning the legitimate quality of other me- 
thods, is that it follows the ordinary way tncontestably traced 
by Providence in order to lead men to the faith, and in which 
one sees clearly that which is a point of the utmost importance, 
viz., that the reasoned-out faith of the learned reposes absolutely 
upon the same foundations with the reasonable faith of the simple, 
as we have already remarked in the second chapter of this 
work, where we show how in this way of Providence, the rights 
of reason and the rights of faith are a/ways harmonized.”” (Tom. © 
vii. p..404.) The cardinal’s writings are not popular tracts for 
the uneducated multitude but mostly learned and polished works 
for the educated laity, useful also for the clergy, relating to the 
fot raisonnée, and often discussing the highest matters of philoso- 
phy and theology. Yet they all proceed from the principle 
before laid down, and are the development and illustration of 
the one dominant idea. Those who have to prepare conferences 
and discourses or to write essays on the topics of faith, no mat- 
ter whether the level of intelligence and knowledge in their 
hearers or readers be lower or higher, will find in the cardinal’s 
writings a great quantity of most excellent material, and also fine 
models of style for compositions which are intended for the more 
cultivated class. 

The comments and expositions which a prelate of the high 
rank, the great learning, and relations of intimate confidence to- 
ward the Holy See belonging to the Cardinal Primate of Bel- 
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gium has given upon the doctrinal decisions of Pius IX. and the 
Council of the Vatican must carry with them a great authority. 
A great deal of light is thrown upon several interesting modern 
controversies by the information and the explanations furnished 
in his writings. We wish to call attention particularly to the™ 
cardinal’s explanation of the import of the condemnations pro- 
nounced upon modern rationalism, specifically that reason can 
attain to a science of all dogmas, even those which are the most 
recondite mysteries of the faith, which is founded on demonstra- 
tion by the natural power of the intellect, from natural princi- 
ples. It is well known to all who are familiar with theological 
speculation that some Catholic writers have endeavored to prove 
by purely rational arguments, not merely in a negative but even 
in a positive manner, the reasonableness of the dogma of the 
Trinity. Notably, among ourselves, Dr. Brownson and F. De 
Concilio have distinguished themselves by the remarkably able 
and subtle manner in which they have argued that the concept 
of the three hypostases is necessary to a clear and distinct con- 
ception of the unity of essence in the divine nature. We observe 
that an eminent Protestant writer, Principal Caird®f Glasgow 
University, has recently affrmed that the Trinity is a necessary 
doctrine of Natural Theology. There has been some misgiving 
awakened in respect to arguments of this kind, lest they might 
imply an assertion of a possibility of discerning the intrinsic 
reasons of truths which are beyond the capacity and scope of the 
human intellect in its present state and can only be known and 
believed as the extrinsic authority of revelation. Some of our 
classical authors in theology are very shy of arguments of this 
kind, and not only exclude them. from their treatises but even 
take pains to show that they are inconclusive and to deprecate 
the effort to reason at all upon this line as fruitless if not rash and 
censurable. Cardinal Dechamps does not concur with those 
who adhere to this kind of theological positivism. 

He does not confine himself to the demonstration of the verity 
of revelation, but he goes further by arguing that the revealed 
verities are in themselves both negatively and positively reason- 
able, showing their intrinsic reasons by which they are made in- 
telligible to the intellect in its intellectual and rational light, and 
thus adding another motive of credibility to the external motive 
of faith which is the veracity of God who reveals them. He 
takes his departure from the declarations made by the Sovereign 
Pontiff and the Vatican Council. Pius IX. in his Brief of Decem- 


ber 11, 1862, defines that the scope of reason and philosophy ex- 
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tend even “ad illa etiam reconditiora dogmata, quz sola fide per- 
cipi primum possunt, ut illa a/iguo modo a ratione intelligantur ”: 
“to those more secret dogmas which can be first perceived by 
faith alone, so that they may be in some way understood by 
reason.” The cardinal translates: “afin que ceux-ci soient en 
quelque maniére aussi compris ou saisis par la raison.” The Con. 
stitution Dei Filius also declares that “ratio quidem, fide illus- 
trata, cum sedulo, pie et sobrie quzerit, aliquam, Deo dante, mys- 
teriorum intelligentiam eamque fructuosissimam assequitur, tum 
ex earum, quz naturaliter cognoscit, analogia, tum e mysterio- 
rum ipsorum nexu inter se et cum fine hominis ultimo.” “Reason, 
indeed, illuminated by faith, when it searches carefully, piously 
and prudently, obtains, by the gift of God, some understanding, 
and that most fruitful, of the mysteries, both by analogy derived 
from the things which it naturally knows, and also by the con- 
nection existing between the mysteries mutually, and between 
themselves and the final end of man.” 

The cardinal refers also to the doctrinal authority of the 
greatest theologians as well as to the judicial authority of the 
church her8elf, and especially to St. Thomas, St. Bonaventura 
and Bossuet. Specifically in respectto the mystery of the Tri- 
nity, following the reasoning of these two last-mentioned doctors, 
he designates the line dividing what reason may attempt to de- 
monstrate, and may be considered as demonstrable and actually 
demonstrated, from that which is intrinsically inevident and un- 
demonstrable. The demonstrable part viz. is that for which 
analogies in created things furnish concepts and data by means of 
which we can understand the uncreated and infinite nature of 
God. By means of these analogies St. Bonaventura and Bossuet 
have argued from a threefold modal distinction in the rational na- 
ture of man, thatif this nature were infinite the modal distinctions 
would necessarily be real terms of the essence, constituting three 
hypostases. Consequently, the divine nature, being intellectual 
and infinite must subsist in three distinct hypostases. In what 
sense, then, does the cardinal understand those definitions of the 
church which proclaim the mystery of the Trinity a revealed 
truth above reason, essentially inevident and undemonstrable ? 
In this sense, that the entire and complete dogma revealed by 
God and proposed to faith by the Catholic Church is not com- 
prised in the proposition that there are three hypostases in the 
divine unity, but includes more. Analogies fail at a certain point 
which is the term of human intelligence, and must fail at some 
point which terminates the line of vision for every created intel- 
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ligence. That which cannot be seen except by the intuition of 
the divine essence remains in the dark obscurity of mystery. 
Therefore, it is only a certain something of supernatural verities 
which can be seen, and in their totality as the adequate objects_ 
of divine faith, they are mysteries. Yet, in part, and aliguo modo 
they are intelligible, and those who have attained to the intelli- 
gence of this part or side of a revealed truth can demonstrate it 
to others. 

“ This is what St. Bonaventure explains, when he says at one and 
the same time that human reason cannot pretend to comprehend the 
incomprehensible Trinity, but yet that it can see and therefore cause 
others to see, that is prove that this incomprehensible Trinity zs 
necessary in the unity of the divine nature, by showing that the 
sovereign goodness or the sovereign good cannot be conceived 
without it, guin cogitetur trinum et unum.” (Tom. vii., Pie IX. et 
Les Erreurs de son Temps, p. 95.) 

The cardinal presents in like manner, the Incarnation, the 
Holy Eucharist, and other dogmas of faith under their rational 
aspect, and we are pleased to see that he favors the view which 
among others, one of our own writers, F. De Concilio, has pre- 
sented with so much clearness of reasoning, that the Incarnation 
was not decreed solely in view of the redemption of fallen man, but 
as an original and necessary part of the whole supernatural or- 
der. 

It is interesting to know what are the prognostications of the 
future issue of the great combat between the Catholic Church and 
her enemies made by the veteran champion and leader, who at 
the close of his long career has collected the works of his whole 
life as so many trophies, the armor, weapons and banners of a 
glorious warfare, and which may yet be used again by other sol- 
diers of the cross in new campaigns. We conclude therefore 
with a passage in which the cardinal expresses his highest hopes 
of an approaching victory of the Faith in so beautiful a manner 
that we regret to impair its form by a translation: 

“It is sure that the splendor of the conquests of the truth 
never has been and never will be unaccompanied by some sha- 
dow. These victories can never absolutely finish the warfare 
between truth and error, for the church must remain militant 
even to the last day; yet notwithstanding this necessity for the 
perpetual continuance of the struggle, everything warrants our 
expectation that an epoch is drawing near which has no parallel 
in the history of Christianity. On the one hand, God is diffusing 
through the world the spirit of grace and supplication, more 
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abundantly than in any foregoing times; and on the other hand, 
as if they felt themselves in danger of a great defeat, all the anti- 
christian forces are joined in battle-array against the Lord and 
against his Christ. They are frightened, then, and what is it they 
are afraid of? Of adisarmed power, of the word of an aged man, 
which nevertheless cannot be imprisoned with him. It is in this 
way that they confess by their actions what they will not acknow- 
ledge to themselves, that this word is more than human, and that 
in the end God will bring them into subjection to its power.” 
(Tom. x. GEuv. Orat. p. 132.) 





TWO LETTERS TO THE REV. E. B. PUSEY, D.D., 


CANON OF CHRIST CHURCH, AND REGIUS PROFESSOR OF HEBREW 
IN THE UNIVERSITY OF OXFORD. BY ORBY SHIPLEY, M.A. 


PREFATORY NOTE. ° 


The two following letters have been addressed to Dr, Pusey. 

The first letter was privately printed; and when it had been forwarded to the venerable 
doctor it was widely circulated to public men in the Establishment, to private friends, to a por- 
tion of the press, and to some Catholics. Neither of the letters, after a period of four months, 
has been honored by any reply. 

With the first printed letter to Dr. Pusey was sent a formal manuscript letter of presentation, 
In acknowledging its receipt Dr, Pusey pleads that he is overworked in trying to finish an answer 
to alate book on Universalism, and excuses himself from other controversy. As a rejoinder 
to this brief note Dr. Pusey is respectfully asked if these few words may be taken as his answer 
to the letter, and if he will sanction their publication: To thissecond manuscript note Dr. Pusey 
in substance answers that he has not read the printed letter ; and that, as it is proposed to publish 
the correspondence, he declines to answer it: The second printed letter was then posted to Dr. 
Pusey ; and to this no word has been returned. 

Whilst awaiting any response which Dr. Pusey might be pleased to give to the letters in 
question, a courteous invitation from the editor of THE CATHOLIC WORLD, to furnish an epitome 
of the rejoinder to Dr. Littledale’s tract, Why Ritualists do not become Roman Catholics, entitled 
‘*Truthfulness and Ritualism,” was received by the author. As the privately-printed letter to 
Dr, Pusey already contained a summary of the pamphlet, and as the work on which Dr. Pusey 
had been engaged was published—and hence since one of his reasons for maintaining silence 
had lapsed—without any answer having been made by Dr. Pusey, the opportunity of obtaining 
an extended publicity in the church in America for both the letters following was thankfully se- 
cured. 

The letters may now speak for themselves. 
OCTOBER 4, 1880, 


LETTER I. 


My DEAR Dr. PUSEY: 
I am reluctantly compelled to appeal to your individual judg- 
ment, and to the attention which your respected name can alone 
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secure for my appeal, in regard to some recent corporate action 
of former fellow-iaborers and old friends of my own. 

After consideration I have decided to address myself to you, 
in your official relations, not only because for many years past I 
have looked up to you with deference as an authority in matters. 
of dispute within the Anglican communion, but also because 
you are, and have long been, the one and only person whose 
word—spoken, or written, or even conveyed by telegraph—I 
have myself known to become law to those against whose course 
of action I venture to appeal. And I so address myself in the as- 
surance that, from your high religious character and from your 
keen sense of right, I shall be certain to secure justice. 

I make this appeal with reference to a gross, unprovoked, and 
widely-circulated attack on the moral character of converts to 
the Catholic Church—a body of men of whom I daily more and 
more thankfully know myself to be one—to the reckless and un- 
scrupulous imputations of bad motives, which are beyond man’s 
power of perception ; and to many positively false charges and 
inaccurate statements which are devoid of any semblance of 
proof. 

This attack and these accusations, moral and literary, have 
been published under the special patronage of a great religious 
society, consisting exclusively of “communicants,” viz., the Eng- 
lish Church Union, of which you are the vice-president. They 
originated from the pen of its chief, if not of its only prominent, 
and certainly of its most frequent, spokesman, who is also one of 
its accredited and honored office-bearers—Dr. Littledale. And I 
appeal to you in person, and through you, in the first instance, 
to public opinion within the society, for these reasons: First, be- 
cause I have failed to obtain from the president and council any 
acknowledgment whatever of the grievous wrong that has been 
done. Next, because I have been equally unsuccessful in obtain- 
ing privately, from several representative members of the Union, 
both lay and clerical, any hope or any hint of contemplated re- 
paration. Thirdly, because in no other equally effective way can 
I expose the shameless accusations and mendacious statements 
which, to an extent unconsciously, perhaps, the president and 
council have been led to circulate broadcast. And, lastly, be- 
cause I am determined to expose Dr. Littledale’s assertions, by 
simply repeating them categorically, by annotating them in a 
few words, and by challenging the society who has adopted 
them to establish their veracity. 

I take this course, you will be pleased to observe, ot in rela: 
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tion to myself, but on a twofold ground. In the first place, I 
write on behalf of gentlemen who need no defence at my hands, 
but whom the society, through Dr. Littledale, has maligned. 
And then I plead on behalf of high-toned, honest, and courteous 
theological controversy with the Catholic Church, which the so- 
ciety, through Dr. Littledale, has degraded. I appeal, therefore, 
in the interests of truthfulness in the abstract, which cannot really 
be advanced by vulgar personalities, by vague and defamatory 
religious gossip, by bold and rash assertions unsupported by evi- 
dence, and by definite charges that are demonstrably false. I ap- 
peal, also, in defence of upright and earnest men, whose chief, if 
not whose only, crime against their persistent and bitter calumni- 
ators is this: that they honestly abandoned, and often at a great 
personal sacrifice, what they at length, as all others from the first, 
have perceived to be an untenable and precarious position in the 
Established Religion. 

To this position the extremest Ritualist section of the High- 
Church party—who, however wrongly, venture to claim your 
countenance, if not your example—still think fit to adhere. Nor, . 
on the present occasion, do I question the liberty of their choice. 
I only question the means which they allow themselves to take, 
through the instrumentality of another, to defend and support 
such liberty. Neither do I now question their acceptance of a 
false principle on the strength of which men, otherwise consistent, 
adopt nearly all Catholic doctrine, practise many Catholic usages, 
and follow much Catholic example, as members of a Protestant 
communion, whilst at the same time they incontinently abuse—for 
no other word expresses their attitude towards—the church, to 
which they are yet ceaselessly attracted and which they even slav- 
ishly imitate. 

But I do earnestly and indignantly denounce as morally 
wicked the action of a religious society which, with no obvious 
restraint, employs the powers of one of its members in vilifying 
the character, in distorting the actions, and in misquoting the 
words of those who, at the least, are in religion more consistent 
than themselves, though they be hated converts to the Holy Ro- 
man Church. I do protest against the conduct of the Union as 
unworthy which condescends to utilize such a writer and such a 
mode of attack, but will neither frankly apologize for the indig- 
nity if it were unwittingly offered, nor will publicly repudiate the 
offender when his statements have been publicly proved to be false. 

Such conduct I feel sure that you will agree with me in con- 
demning as at once immoral, unmanly, and ungenerous. 
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I ask, then, for your help, as that of one whose influence with 
all who are implicated in this unhappy and gratuitous defama- 
tion of converts is all-powerful. I ask for the exercise of your 
influence with the president and council of the English Church 
Union. I ask you to obtain, zot from the writer—for from the 
outset I have declined to appeal to Dr. Littledale—but from a 
company of gentlemen and clergymen who support and encour- 
age, or at the least failto disclaim or repudiate, his wanton assault, 
such reparation as they alone, and now, can make. I ask you to 
obtain for a candid admission of error in judgment (which is 
avowedly excusable under misapprehension) and of consequent 
wrong-doing (which is morally inexcusable in persistency) the 
like publicity that they spontaneously and even ostentatiously 
afforded to Dr. Littledaie’s indefensible and undefended accusa- 
tions. And I ask this after having publicly proved, and ot de- 
fore | have proved, my case from matters of fact that are beyond 
cavil; from trustworthy witnesses whose testimony cannot be 
gainsaid ; from documentary evidence which the Union has at- 
tempted to answer, no, ot in one single point. 

My case, stated shortly, is as follows: 

Dr. Littledale has lately published in the Contemporary Re- 
view a reply to an essay of the Rev. Abbé Martin’s, entitled What 
hinders Ritualists from becoming Catholics? This reply was official- 
ly brought before the notice of the president and council of your 
society. It was examined by them. They requested the author 
to revise his work. His consent to its republication was secured. 
The Union reprinted it ina pamphlet form and at their own expense. 
They issued it under their special recommendation ; advertised it 
in their literary organ ; sold it to their own members at reduced 
terms. Ina word, they did what they have before done, I be- 
lieve, for none other, whether pamphleteer or pamphlet—they 
adopted the author’s tract and made it their own. Their efforts 
for its circulation were not in vain. The Reply met with a cer- 
tain amount of success. 

The evidence for this definite statement is taken from the 
society’s official paper. In spite of it, and in opposition to it, the 
Hon. Charles L. Wood has been content to deny in general 
terms, in the Yad/et newspaper, the responsibility of the Union 
for all the separate utterances, in ¢his or that publication, which 
may happen to appear under its auspices ! 

The article in the Contemporary Review was written previously 
to my submission to the Catholic Church. Hence it affects me 
personally, whether directly or indirectly, not at all. Upon its 
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reissue, under the patronage of the Union, in a pamphlet form 
and under the title of Why Ritualists do not become Roman Catholics, 
I was led, without a presentiment of the revelation which awaited 
me, to examine with scrupulous care Dr. Littledale’s charges 
against converts and his attack upon the church. Some results 
of my criticism I submitted, first at large and then in detail, to 
the consideration of the society and for public inquiry, in two 
series of letters, which have been lately completed in the Zad/et 
newspaper, and are now published by Messrs. Burns & Oates. 
They are entitled 7ruthfulness and Ritualism. 

In my letters to the Zad/et I dealt with some of the accusa- 
tions, made by Dr. Littledale and accepted by the Union, against 
Anglicans in general who had joined the Church of Rome, and 
against certain distinguished men amongst them. These pas- 
sages I compared, where comparison were possible, with authori- 
ties at first hand and with official and printed documents. With- 
out exhausting either topic, I selected twelve definite charges 
and a like number of statements, and I more or less thoroughly 
examined each one of them. With your permission I will sum- 
marize some of the results at which I arrived. 

The charges brought by the English Church Union against 
converts, through the instrumentality of Dr. Littledale, vary from 
a comparatively harmless assertion of opinion to the most shame- 
ful accusations of untruthfulness and immorality. Two features 
are apparent in most of them. They abound in the imputation 
of bad motives; and, also, they are made either independently of 
any proof at all, or dependent on proofs which will bear no test 
of verification. For instance, to pass upwards from pure matters 
of opinion or sentiment to positive detraction and false-witness : 

1. Tractarians, Dr. Littledale affirms, left the Church of Eng- 
land because they despaired of reform. 2. Convert-Ritualists, he 
says,are cowards. 3. Waverers towards Rome, he declares, know 
next to nothing of their old religion and absolutely nothing of 
their new faith. 4. Seceders to Rome are insignificant in num- 
ber, and individually are unregretted. 5. Converts have no in- 
tellectual power, and exercise no personal influence. 6. They 
accept the Catholic system eagerly, because they like it—just as 
they might like oysters and pastry. 7. They give up the sin of 
thinking, from motives of mere mental laziness and sloth. 8. Not 
one convert clergyman was ever converted by the study of theo- 
logy and history. And, 9, while most lay converts sink into reli- 
gious indifference, not a few fall into downright scepticism. 

Dr. Littledale’s nine charges, which are made apart from any 
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semblance of evidence, more or less closely or individually affect 
converts who bear these amongst many other honored names. I 
confine myself to the repetition of a few names from a galaxy of 
intellect and a crowd of lofty moral characters to which even the 
paper which claims to be the organ of the Ritualists is compelled 
to bear witness. But I shall mention many of whom you person- 
ally will be able to judge whether or not they deserve Dr. Little- 
dale’s systematic ridicule or his ridiculous disparagement. They 
are these, and their names are heard in every position of life: 
Allies, Badeley, Barff, Bellasis, Bowyer, Coleridge, Digby, Faber, 
Fortescue, Harper, Herbert, Lindsay, De Lisle, Lucas, Manning, 
Maskell, Mivart, Morris, Newman, Northcote, Oakeley, Paley, 
Palmer, Pollen, Pugin, Ripon, Spenser, Ward, Wilberforce. 

Such are the men—typical of a class—at whom the above 
libels are levelled. Nor do these exhaust the minor and vaguer 
charges, sanctioned by the Union, which are brought by Dr. 
Littledale against converts.’ Indeed, an impartial person, from a 
perusal of the Reply to Abbé Martin, would be naturally led to 
conceive the Anglican convert to Rome as one who, beyond the 
above-named characteristics, lived the life of a fast layman, being 
indifferent to his religion, loafing about billiard-rooms, not pay- 
ing his butcher’s and baker’s bills, and even getting drunk and 
being locked up for assaulting the police—and that, observe, for 
the first time in his life on the evening of his conversion, and by 
way of inaugurating his admission into the Catholic Church! I 
pause to ask, zot if you recognize the portrait of a convert to the 
church of your earlier life, from the ranks of the gentlemanlike, 
cultivated, pious, and scholarly Oxford Tractarians; but if you 
can accept such a wicked caricature, even after Tractarianism has 
been for years vulgarized and degraded by so-called Ritualist 
writers? 

But, in any case, here is an instance of the Ritual method of 
controversy with Rome. These calumnies appear amongst the 
reasons Offered to the world why Ritualists do not become 
Catholics. On such moral garbage is the modern Ritualist in- 
tellectually fed by his accredited leaders and acknowledged 
spokesmen. For such shameful statements are individual mem- 
bers of the English Church Union responsible—responsible by 
reason of the action of their president and council—yourself and 
the Hon. Charles L. Wood, Canon Liddon and the Rev. T. T. 
Carter, Archdeacon Denison and the Rev. Dr. West, Lord Lim- 
erick and the Rev. F. H. Murray, the Rev. C. F. Lowder and 
Dr. Phillimore, the Hon. and Rev. R. Liddell, Mr. J. D. Cham: 
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bers, Mr. Shaw Stewart, the Rev. G. Body and Canon King, 
and others, members of the council and of the society. 

These nine charges, however—if, indeed, any one outside the 
Union can believe them to be true—are light in comparison with 
those remaining charges which affect the moral character of con- 
verts to the church. The latter are threefold: 

10. The old, old story of constantly recurring bad faith in con- 
verts—a charge which receives a curious cqunter-illustration in 
the course of the controversy. In the solitary instance supplied 
by Dr. Littledale of convert-falsity I have shown from printed 
evidence that the inculpated assertion is literally exact. 

11. The fact that conversion to Rome involves, according to 
the English Church Union, in a large majority of cases sudden, 
serious, and permanent moral deterioration, especially as to the 
quality of truthfulness. The specific charge—viz., of convert-in- 
veracity—is devoid of any evidence whatever. The generic 
charge we shall come to presently. 

12. The even worse slander which is attached by the Union 
and its licensed agent of detraction to married clerical converts— 
viz., that the motive of secession, in not a few instances, has been 
the wish to be permanently free from the moral and religious 
checks of the clerical profession, and to be at liberty to adopt un- 
censured the habits of fast laymen. This most grave charge 
against convert clergymen only assumes its real and almost fiend- 
ish aspect when the following is added. The above words form 
an integral portion of the author’s- argument, in which he, under 
the guise of a friend, deliberately accuses English Catholic clergy, 
by scores and hundreds, who have formed no hallowed domestic 
ties, with that type of immorality which is sometimes asserted 
of the priesthood by ultra-Protestant controversialists. More- 
over, as we shall see, Dr. Littledale has lately reiterated, with 
studied emphasis, the more offensive portion of this charge. 

These accusations I have repeated in the writer’s own words, 
as revised by himself and as adopted by the Union. The intrin- 
sic amount of probability which belongs to them—in the absence 
of all evidence in their favor—may perhaps be incidentally esti- 
mated. I now propose to draw your attention to certain other 
statements, with a like general malign purport, gathered from 
the pamphlet which has secured the special and even exceptional 
imprimatur of your society. These statements occur in some of 
the author's assertions which I have carefully annotated in the 
Tablet newspaper. They are collected from a cloud of similar 
propositions—similar, z.c., in their utter untrustworthiness, in 
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their inexactitude, in their pretentiousness, in their. mistakes and 
blunders, in their positive and irreconcilably false quotations. 
They form “fair average examples” of the quality of Dr. Little. 
dale’s accusations, though they afford but a few instances of 
their variety. I shall esteem it a favor if you will bear with me : 
whilst I recapitulate from the Zad/e¢ the following reckless and 
unproven propositions, not one of which the Union has ventured 
to support by evidence, not one of which the Union has had the 
candor or the courage to withdraw. For example: 

1. Dr. Littledale has charged Cardinal Newman with describ- 
ing as like a bad dream certain devotions thrust by authority on 
English Catholics. Cardinal Newman has said nothing of the 
sort, but has affirmed a/most the exact contradictory. 

2. Dr. Littledale has accused Cardinal Manning of denouncing 
an appeal to the church herself, and to church history, as treason 
and heresy. Cardinal Manning has affirmed frecisely the oppo- 
site. 

3. Dr. Littledale has imputed to a statement by Cardinal Man- 
ning—v7z., that “ Janus” first formally announced a certain silly 
fable about papal infallibility—deliberate bad faith. The cardi- 
nal’s assertion is /iterally true. __ 

4. Dr. Littledale has committed himself and the Union to this 
assertion: that Cardinal Newman has acknowledged the English 
Church to be ¢he great breakwater against infidelity in this coun- 
try. His eminence has not only zot acknowledged this, but he 
has said much, and has said often, that which is totally zuconsistent 
with such an opinion. * 

5. Dr. Littledale, fourteen years after making the same charge 
and reading the same denial, has again declared that a certain 
papal rescript on the reunion of Christendom (whereby hangs a 
tale) was promulgated at the instance of a leading convert. The 
venerable Bishop Ullathorne, upon fersonal knowledge and from 
official documents combined, contradicted the assertion then, and 
repeats the contradiction now. 

6. We have seen the lack of evidence which illustrates Dr. 
Littledale’s exceptional attack’ upon the untruthfulness of con- 
verts. His collective charge, however, of moral deterioration is 
supported by a ‘disgraceful personal attack upon some Catholic 
nuns, defenceless ladies devoted to God and works of charity, 
whom Dr. Littledale, anonymously though plainly, accuses—and 
Salsely accuses—of vulgar and petty dishonesty. 

7. Apropos of his detraction of the late Father Faber, Dr. Lit- 


*See THE CATHOLIC WORLD, April, 1866, p. 49. 
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tledale has charged that divine with false doctrine, on the 
strength of his own misquotation from Faber’s Hymns. In a 
revised edition of his Plain Reasons for not joining the Church of 
Rome Dr. Littledale has corrected the quotation to which I drew 
public attention, but he has allowed the false charge to remain. 

8. In relation to the Catholic doctrine of the Real Presence 
Dr. Littledale has quoted, between inverted commas, a theologi- 
cal term and a sentence, in order to prove a contradiction in 
teaching between the Council of Trent and Father Gallwey, S.J. 
These quotations are found in the utterances of neither. 

g. Dr. Littledale has quoted, and has incorrectly quoted, an 
expression of opinion by Bishop Maret on a hypothetic result of 
the Vatican Council. He has done so without informing his 
readers that the bishop retracted his opinion years ago, and, at a 
great pecuniary loss, suppressed the work which contained it. 

10. Dr. Littledale has asserted that Count de Montalembert 
called the devotions of the church by the term “idolatry.” I 
take the liberty to inquire, zot of Dr. Littledale, but of yourself, 
or of any member of the tract committee who sanctioned the 
libel: Where has Montalembert thus spoken? 

11. Dr. Littledale has accused St. Alphonsus of an immoral 
decision in a case of conscience. I have shown that, in the case 
misquoted, Dr. Littledale has actually mistaken a Hmitation or ex- 
ception for a final decision, and has thus misrepresented the saint’s 
real judgment. I have reason to think that Dr. Littledale has 
here permitted himself to quote controversy at second hand. 

12. Dr. Littledale has parodied a theological proposition of 
Perrone’s on the doctrine of intention. Will it be credited, I 
have asked the reader, that Dr. Littledale has ignorantly quoted 
(and the Church Union, apparently without inquiry, has sanctioned 
the quotation), as Perrone’s actual teaching, the supposed objection 
of an opponent ? 

These misrepresentations, inaccuracies, and false charges I 
have in this place referred to only, without adding verbal marks 
of quotation and without quoting any authorities. But I have 
patiently exhibited them in detail and with exactitude, in regard 
to each selected assertion of Dr. Littledale’s, in the series of let- 
ters referred to above. These letters contain at length the proofs 
of all that I have here advanced in brief. And to them I beg 
leave to refer both yourself and any other who may be sufficient- 
ly interested in the topic, or compromised by the action of your 
society, further to pursue the inquiry. 

The inexactitudes which I have thus exhibited at length-and 
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estimated at their proper value form but a fractional part of the 
inaccuracies to which, in an evil moment, the Church Union gave 
its unconditional and plenary imprimatur, and from which, after 
some months of interval, the society silently but firmly declines 
to withdraw its sanction. For within the short range of sixty- 
four pages Dr. Littledale has succeeded in collecting an unpre- 
cedentedly large number of serious errors, one-half of which, if 
substantiated, would destroy the reputation of any living author 
—not, by profession, a controversialist. These errors occur in 
nearly every conceivable division of his subject, and on nearly 
every single page of his pamphlet. For instance—and I confine 
myself, you will observe, to Dr. Littledale’s reasons “why Ri- 
tualists do not become Catholics” : 

His facts (not less than his fictions) are wrong ; his figures and 
his dates are wrong; and his deductions from both are, conse- 
quently, wrong. His theology is bad; he exposes his ignorance 
of the controversial method of theologians, his want of familiarity 
with Catholic dogma, his incapacity in dealing with the decisions 
of Christian morality. His ecclesiastical history and biography, 
and (oddly enough) even his liturgical knowledge, whether they 
be English or Rom&n, are more than questionable. His quota- 
tions are often transparently and superficially inaccurate ; nay, in 
some given particular they are far more frequently erroneous 
than correct. His statistics, as evidence of divine truth, may be 
proved to bear a double significancy where he allows of but one. 
He retails scandalous religious and social gossip on his own sole 
responsibility which independent inquiry shows to be either un- 
proven or false. And, on these and other points, he pretends to 
an acquaintance with men, facts, and things which circumstantial 
evidence, often most unexpectedly, thoroughly disproves. In- 
deed, he sometimes displays his own simulation of knowledge 
which he does not really possess, and that with waivet¢é. For ex- 
ample, in a certain argument “’gainst Rome” he pompously re- 
fers to a long list of authors, presumably consulted at the least by 
himself, as Anglican theologians. Two of these, in truth, are Ca- 
tholics—aye, and distinguished Catholics. (See Reply, p. 48.) 
Nor is this all. .Certain statements in different parts of his pam- 
phlet are obviously inharmonious. Many of his accusations, in 
themselves improbable, are incapable of proof. Some of his re- 
ferences cannot be verified. Some of his translations are gram- 
matically and critically inexact. And many, perhaps the larger 
portion, of his conclusions are unwarranted from his premises.* 


* For many other and very serious misstatements by Dr. Littledale the reader may be re- 
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In short, and apart from moral delinquencies, Dr. Littledale, 
in a work which has been decorated by the Union and has been 
pronounced “unanswerable,” has blundered. It may be from 
nationality. It may be from the misfortune of an inexact mind, 
an undisciplined temperament, or wide and superficial reading 
counteracted by a treacherous memory or the vice of hasty 
generalization. It may be from more serious faults which, even 
in the palliation of critical error, I will not permit myself to 
name as the motive of Dr. Littledale’s apparent determination at 
all hazards and at any cost to vilify converts to the church. It 
may be, once more, from sheer recklessness, inseparable from the 
immunity secured by controversial writing which is anony- 
mous, and intensified by habitual indulgence. But, whatever 
may be the probable cause, the result is beyond a question. 
Wheresoever Dr. Littledale can stumble he falls. He falls 
heavily and prostrate. He falls so helplessly and so often that 
he makes no effort for the recovery of his character as a contro- 
versial writer, and even appears to be unconscious of the moral 
disgrace which follows the conviction of uttering, with whatever 
intention, false statements the result of which—for I ignore the 
motive—is calumny. " 

If you or any other should consider these general assertions 
to be exaggerated—as I allow that in former days, before I had 
weighed the author’s work, I should have considered them to be 
—I must beg leave to refer you or him to my letters, 7ruthful- 
ness and Ritualism. In this place I have merely summarized, 
from the proofs therein printed at large, some few of Dr. Little- 
dale’s inaccuracies, as a specimen of recent Anglican controversy 
‘ with Rome which has obtained the approval of the representa- 
tive High-Church society. If you or any other should consider 
these criticisms too severe—as I admit that, under ordinary cir- 
cumstances, I should consider them to be—I must refer you or 
him, in a critical spirit, to the pamphlet itself by Dr. Littledale. 
If you or any other should demand why I have presumed to 
defend those who have been wantonly assailed, I would make 
the preliminary inquiry: Why should they have been maligned 
whom it is an honor for any one to be allowed to defend? It is 
at least as excusable for me to exhibit some results of their de- 
traction as for Dr. Littledale to denounce and for the English 
Church Union to applaud. Indeed, had not a society of gentle- 





ferred to the new work by Abbé Martin, entitled Anglican Ritualism ( Burns & Oates), which 


contains a reprint of all the abbé’s articles upon the present controversy, together with some 
valuable additions, 
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men voluntarily taken the responsibility of the pamphlet, I had 
certainly not thought it worth while to expose its contents. But 
of the writer’s endless inaccuracies, and against his gratuitous and 
wicked attack on converts to the church, I have written i” the de. 
Jensive only. And if even thus I shall have seemed, to any one 
standing outside the controversy, to overpass the bounds of 
charity when inflicting castigation, this fact will, I hope, be taken 
into account, viz., that I only combat his calumnies upon the 
moral character of others, and only disprove his inveracities on 
their words and actions. 

At the same time I will not disguise the fact that the absence 
of all charity, or even courtesy, in the conduct of controversy, 
for a long series of years past, by Dr. Littledale and his organ of 
opinion, with those who conscientiously abandoned the Estab- 
lished religion for the Catholic Church, consciously stimulated 
my efforts and strengthened my powers. For myself, and as an 
Anglican, I thank God that I never joined in and always strove 
to moderate this popular but futile device with Ritualists to stem 
the constant flow of secession by depreciating the character and 
belittling the gifts of those who left the Church of England. I 
always considered such detraction mean and unworthy in itself, 
impolitic and unwise controversially, and as ungenerous as it was 
untrue. 

But when the present deliberate, minute, and far-extended 
calumny was accepted as deserving of honor by the society which 
claims yourself and many others who command respect ; when I 
had satisfied myself of the real value of this worthless and preten- 
tious Ritualistic manifesto, then I determined, please God, faith- 
fully to exhibit in his true light the man who thus maligns his 
former friends and the divine and world-wide system which he, 
up toa point of his own choosing, servilely imitates. I was de- 
termined, at any risk, to expose the man who is guilty of all that 
I have proved, and all that I can still prove, from his own words 
—of his false-witness, of his false quotations, of his singular mis- 
statements, of his unaccountable mistakes ; the whole of which, it 
may be noted, are made to support the author’s reasons, which 
the society has adopted, “ why Ritualists do not become Catho- 
lics.” I was determined, at whatever cost of time and labor to 
myself, to expose the man who, himself guilty of such literary 
immorality—for I judge him no further; I avoid all imputation 
of motive—has yet the hardihood to suggest a counter-inquiry 
into his own manner of controversy by thus aspersing the fair 
fame of others. For the author of the Reply to the Abbé Martin 
is the man who professes his own experience of the constantly 
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recurring proof of bad faith in Roman controversy to be large. 
He dares to say—apart from all evidence—that he is continually 
met by unquestionably misleading statements, garbled quotations, 
incorrect renderings, unverifiable references, and the like. And 
Dr. Littledale has secured for this rash statement the moral sup- 
port of yourself and of the president and council of the English 
Church Union! 

It may be asked by others, if not by yourself: Has the Eng- 
lish Church Union done nothing in consequence of this exposure 
of its accepted, honored, and trusted controversialist? I reply: 
The soctety has done nothing. 

It is true that when I had, in general terms, stated my case, 
in a preliminary correspondence in the Zad/et, against Dr. Little- 
dale ; and defore I had publicly examined a single charge brought 
by him against Catholic converts; and when the president be- 
lieved (as I also did at that time) that Dr. Littledale’s tract was 
out of print, zhen the president wrote to the Zad/et to say that, 
in its unaltered state and with regard to certain indefinite points, 
the Reply would not be reprinted. And on learning that the 
residue of an edition was still on sale, Mr. Wood repeated the 
substance of his promise that the tract, as it then stood, should 
be suppressed. Mr. Wood’s engagement, you will observe, ap- 
peared in the pages of a Roman Catholic newspaper only, which, 
of course, is not read by a tithe of the Ritual party. It was ot 
published in the organs of Ritualism, nor in any Anglican paper; 
nor in the official gazette of the Union. This is all the action 
which your society has taken in this miserable matter. 

Two further points have to be repeated, in order to allow you 
and others to learn the whole truth and to master the moral as- 
pect of this case of detraction by a religious society. 

In the first place, the Union has already circulated, with a 
special imprimatur, between two and three thousand copies of 
these false statements. No public effort has yet been taken (so 
far as I can learn) to counteract these falsehoods. They have not 
been retracted by the author, nor has the pamphlet which con- 
tains them been repudiated by the society which is responsible 
for them. The president’s promise of merely suspending the 
sale in the future is no present reparation, is no apology for the 
past. Hence whatever responsibility once adhered to the publi- 
cation of these inaccuracies still remains. It has not been re- 
moved from yourself and others. 

But the next point is even more serious, and demands from 
every honorable man in the Union a clear explanation. The ac- 
credited exponent of the Ritualists—the Church Times—has lately 
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made an editorial pronouncement on one of the questions at issue. 
It has declared, “after inquiry ” into the author’s charge of im- 
morality against convert clergymen, that Dr. Littledale himself 
maintains “the strict accuracy of his statements.” This delibe- 
rate repetition of a base calumny was made public, I beg you and 
others to observe, a/ter the pamphlet had been suppressed by the 
Union on this very ground, and after the Hon. Charles L. Wood 
had affirmed, on Dr. Littledale’s own authority, that “certain 
imputations of motives,” in the event of republication, should be 
withdrawn. Nearly four months have now elapsed, and Dr. Lit- 
tledale has not denied the accuracy of this editorial statement in 
the Church Times. Such conduct, I feel sure, can claim no sym- 
pathy from yourself. To speak plainly, it is trifling with the 
president’s assurance. It still further compromises the society. 
It is one more insult to Dr. Littledale’s victims. It is one more 
outrage upon truth. 

In the meanwhile, although no disproof of any one statement 
which I have made has been attempted, the English Church 
Union remains inactive and silent. It tacitly declines publicly to 
disconnect itself from a grave ethical responsibility which it vol- 
untarily assumed. It has not publicly repudiated the author by 
whom it has been deceived, and who has made the society a ve- 
hicle for wrong-doing. It will offer no reparation to vindicate 
its own veracity, nor any retractation, nor any apology to the 
maligned character of others. Two courses only.can be consist- 
ently taken by a body of English gentlemen in this unhappy 
moral and literary complication. The Union must either prove 
that, in any particulars important enough to convict me of con- 
scious and wilful inveracity, I have misstated my case, or it 
must withdraw the false charges deliberately made by Dr. Little- 
dale. and incautiously accepted (probably without due inquiry) 
by the president and council. 

The Union has elected to take neither course. It has been 
induced to adopt an unworthy compromise, as above mentioned, 
by merely suppressing an unsold remnant of the tract, whilst fail- 
ing to notify the suppression to those who are chiefly if not only 
concerned—viz., its own members. This, like all compromises, 
has failed. It has failed to satisfy high-minded and honest men 
within its own ranks. It fails to satisfy those who stand without. 
Hence, as I have said at the beginning of this letter, I appeal to 
you, who I believe to have been kept in ignorance of the purport 
and details of this matter, and who I feel confident will imperi- 
ously require that all which justice, honor, and Christian courtesy 
VOL, XXXII.—27 
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demand shall be done. I appeal to you as one who, to a large 
extent, stands outside and above the miserable littleness of Ritu. 
alistic cavils on the one hand and Ritualistic mimicry on the 
other. I appeal to you as one whom I know, as I know myself, 
to be incapable of writing with the pen of another what he would 
fear to write with his own. I appeal to you as one who, I am 
convinced, will in no wise countenance a lie (much less a collec. 
tion of falsehoods) even when levelled at Rome, nor will condone 
a calumny (still less a catalogue of detraction) even though it 
strike at a convert to the church. I appeal to you to exercise 
your well-known and, if you are pleased to exert it, your un. 
bounded influence with the majority of members: in the English 
Church Union. Of your own inmost opinion on this gratuitous 
attack on conscientious and upright men, who have sacrificed 
much when from being friends they became your opponents, I 
allow myself to entertain no shadow of doubt. My only doubt 
consists in this: that even your weighty influence may not be 
still powerful enough to cause the society, under the lash of hos- 
tile criticism and with no legitimate defence, to remember its 
duty, to act with charity and truth independently of all respect 
of persons, and to free itself from the burden of self-assumed re- 
sponsibility. 

I appeal to you, lastly, as the vice-president of the English 
Church Union, to take action in this painful and humiliating case. 
In what direction you may consider it becoming for the society 
to move I shall not presume to dictate. Ifthe efforts you may 
make shall be happily crowned with success, there will be no 
necessity for me publicly to connect your honored name with the 
wretched scandal exposed in the present letter, although I shall 
be thankful for permission to allow your name to remain upon 
its pages. But if, unhappily, you shall fail in your efforts to ob- 
tain a public repudiation of the false charges and statements 
above indicated, I shall feel constrained to proceed further. 
Under that contingency I shall ask leave to consider any reply 
with which you may favor me as in no sense of a private nature; 
and I shall appeal from your decision to public opinion, to judge 
between the society and those converts to the Catholic Church 
whom it will then have encouraged Dr. Littledale to defame by 
deliberately declining to repudiate his wanton and unscrupulous 
attack. With much respect, I remain, 

My dear Dr. Pusey, 
Yours very faithfuily, 
OrBY SHIPLEY. 
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LETTER II. 


My DEAR Dr. PUSEY: 

I was prepared to learn that you declined to answer my let- 
ter, but I did not expect to hear that you had not read it. Af. 
ter our relations in past years there was, I think, nothing unseem- 
ly in my addressing you. 

You say that you have “ not read the printed letter, not guess- 
ing what (you) could have to do with it.” 

It was natural that you could not guess what my letter con- 
tained ; and the fault, perhaps, was mine. The title, no doubt, 
misled you, and I failed to indicate in manuscript the pur- 
port of my writing. 

I regret the error, and now repair it. But I beg you to be- 
lieve (what you appear to doubt) that I had no wish to draw you 
into controversy. My letter was intended to produce a practi- 
cal result only. 

I wrote to you, the most influential member of the English 
Church Union and its clerical vice-president, as being, together 
with the society, morally responsible for the adoption, reissue, 
and circulation of Dr. Littledale’s Reply to Abbé Martin. And 
the object of my letter was to draw your attention to the un- 
scrupulous and unproven attack upon personal character and 
motive which that Reply contains. 

In the course of my letter I briefly indicated the position 
which you and the Union have taken towards the pamphlet, and 
pointed out certain results for which the Union and yourself are, 
as a fact, accountable. 

I repeated some of the shameful calumnies of which Dr. 
Littledale, under your joint auspices, has been guilty against 
converts to the church. He accuses them, either individually or 
as a body, of iftellectual and moral deterioration, of dishonesty, 
drunkenness, and scepticism, of living fast lives, of untruthfulness, 
and of gross immorality. 

I repeated also, in outline, as specimens of many more inaccu- 
racies, twelve serious cases (all of which were supported by print- 
ed evidence) of Dr. Littledale’s inexactitude, misrepresentation, 
false quotation, and false witness, to which the Union has rashly 
given its mprimatur. 

Further, I wrote to say that these inveracities, personal or con- 
troversial, have been publicly exposed by myself, and that not 
one of the strictures which I have made has been answered ; and 
I brought to your notice the grave responsibility you have incur- 
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red as the clerical vice-president of the society which has pub- 
lished these untruths. 

Moreover, I entreated you to use your great influence with the 
Union to make them publicly repudiate this untrustworthy and 
defamatory pamphlet. 

Such was the purport of my letter; and now that you are con- 
scious of its object, I feel sure that you will no longer refuse to 
read it. . 

I ask leave to make public your two former notes, together 
with any reply to this letter with which you may favor me. 

I remain, 
My dear Dr. Pusey, 
Yours very faithfully, 
OrBY SHIPLEY. 





PURGATORIO. 


CANTO TWENTIETH. 


A WEAK will yields, by better over-willed ; 
Whence, to please him, my pleasure I postponed 


And from the water drew the sponge unfilled. 
My guide and I, among the spirits that moaned, 
(Where space was found) shouldering the rocky steep, 
Crept as one walking on a city wall 
Hugs close the battlement. The souls that weep 
From worn eyes, drop by drop, the sin that all 
The whole world occupies, too closely crowd 
Upon that other side whence one might fall. 


Accursed be thou! wolf of ancient brood 

That hast more prey than any beast beside! 
Having a greed so infinite for food. 

O heaven! in whose bright circlings men confide 
To change the state of things down here below 

When will He come who shall drive her to Hell? 
Onward we move with footsteps few and slow 

While those poor shadows by their moans compel 
Me still to list their weeping and their woe. 

By chance before me one cried in such strain 
Of agony, ‘Sweet Mary!’ that methought 

I heard some woman in her time of pain. 
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Then followed thus: ‘ How lowly was thy lot! 
As by that humble hostelry is plain 
Where with thy holy burden thou wast brought.’ 
Following I heard: ‘O good Fabricius! thou 
Wouldst rather have thy virtue and be poor 
Than vice with riches!’ These words pleased me now 
And I drew further forward to make sure 
What spirit he was; for still he spake in praise 
Of that dower Nicholas for the damsels made 
To lead their youth in honor’s holy ways. 
‘O soul so nobly speaking there,’ I said; 
‘Tell me who wast thou? and I fain would learn 
Why thou alone dost these just lauds renew : 
Thy words shall be well paid if I return 
To round the brief road left me to pursue 
Of mortal being hastening to its bourne.’ 
He answered: ‘I will tell, not hoping aught 
Of comfort there from any mortal breath, 
But for the miracle of grace thus wrought 
In thy strange visit here before thy death. 
Of that pernicious tree [ was the root 
Whose deadly shade so blights each Christian land 
That seldom aught is cropped save evil fruit. 
But might Douay, Ghent, Lille or Bruges make stand, 
Swift vengeance would ensue. Soon may it be! 
All-judging One! I ask it at thy hand. 
Hugh Capet I was called on earth: from me 
Each Louis, and those Philips, every one, 
Whom France is ruled by, in this later day, 
Had birth! and I, a Paris butcher’s son. 


The ancient race of kings had passed away 
(All but a nameless one in grey attire) 
When in my gripe I felt the reins of sway 
For that old kingdom, and did soon acquire 
Such strength thereby, such plenitude of friends 
That to the crown without a lord my son’s 
Head was promoted ; and from him descends 
This present line of consecrated bones. 
Ere the great dower of Provence banished shame 
Out of our blood, if weak, our sins were few. 
Thenceforth with fraud and many a falsehood came: 
Our course of rapine; then we seized Ponthieu, 

























PURGATORIO. 


Normandy, Gascony, to make amends: 
Charles came in Italy and there he slew 
His victim Conradin, to make amends: 
Then sent home Thomas on his heavenward way, 
Him of Aquinum, all to make amends. 
A time I see, not far off from to-day, 
That brings another Charles from that same France, 
The better to make known himself and friends. 
Unarmed he sallies forth, except the lance 
That Judas jousted with, and that he sends 
Home through the bowels of Florence till she burst. 
* Lack land he may, but shall not lack disgrace, 
Nor crime, for which he shall be more accursed 
The less he counts his damning ravage base. 
I see, just sailed, made prisoner on the waves, 
That other Charles his daughter trade for gold! 
Even as the Corsairs do with other slaves. 
What worse in store oh avarice canst thou hold 
For us, that hast my blood perverted so 
It recks not of its own flesh, bought and sold ? 
That less may seem all past all future woe, 
Entering Anagni’s gates the flower-de-luce 
My vision shows! and Christ himself brought low 
By his own Vicar’s capture and abuse. 
I see Christ mocked again! yea, my soul grieves 
To see renewed the vinegar and gall 
And himself slain between two living thieves. 
I see that pitiless man whom now I call 
The modern Pilate, for all this but leaves 
His lust unsated and his power prevails 
Against the temple, no decretal gives 
Charter—the pirate goes with greedy sails. 
Oh when shall I be gladdened, my Lord God! 
To see the vengeance that awhile doth hide, 
In secret calm, that stays thine anger’s rod ? 


About the holy Spirit’s only bride 
That which I said, and all that made thee draw 
Towards me for comment which I spake beside, 
Even such response, by daylight, is the law 
That rules our prayers ; but soon as night comes on 
Our counter-burden in its turn begins. 


* Charles of Valois, nicknamed sans-terre. 
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We tell the tale then of Pygmalion ; 

His avarice, that brought on so many sins, 
Miser, thief, traitor, parricide, in one. 

The misery of that miser Midas then 
Following his gluttonous desire of gold 

That made him evermore the jest of men! 
Of Acham next the fond recdrd is told 

Who stole the spoils and Joshua’s wrath did rouse 
That still we seem his vengeance to behold. 

Then we condemn Sapphira with her spouse 
And laud the hoof-prints Heliodorus felt ; 

Now the whole mountain round resounds once more 
The shame of Polymnestor, he who spilt 

For greed of gold the blood of Polydore. 
Lastly our song is—Crassus and his guilt— 

“ Tell, thou who know’st! what sapor has that ore?” 
Just as our passion prompts us is our tone, 

Now slow, now rapid ; sometimes with much force, 
Then low we speak; our penance thus is shown. 
But at those lauds which formed our day’s discourse, 

Though none spake near me, I was zot alone.’ 


We had from him departed now, and strained 
Hard to o’ercome our difficult road as well 

As was permitted to what strength remained ; 
When suddenly, as ’twere some great thing fell! 

I felt the mountain tremble—such cold chained 
My limbs as taketh one going forth to die. 

Sure Delos was not with such violence riven, 
Before Latona found, wherein to lie, 

A nest for nursing those twin eyes of heaven. 
Then upon every side was raised a cry 

So loud that close to me the Master came 
And said: ‘ While I am guiding do not fear.’ 

* Gloria in excelsis Deo!’ this acclaim 
The whole were shouting, as from those most near 

1 judged the chorus of the rest the same. 


Like those old shepherds who first heard that lay 
We stood immovable and in suspense 

Till the cry ceased, the trembling died away, 
Then did our holy journey recommence, 
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Viewing the shades to their accustomed wail 
Turning and grovelling in their penitence. 
Never did ignorance my mind assail 
With such a battle of desire to learn 
(Unless herein my recollection fail) 
As seemed to make the soul within me yearn : 
I dared not slack our speed by asking aught, 
Nor of myself the cause could I discern : 
So timidly I went and full of thought. 


END OF CANTO. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


RELIGION AND CHEMISTRY: a Restatement of an old Argument. By Josiah 
Parsons Cooke, Erving Professor of Chemistry and Mineralogy in Har- 
vard University. A newly revised edition. New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. 1880, 


This book was first published nearly twenty years ago, and has not 
been very much changed either in matter or form in this new edition. The 
progress of science has of course been taken advantage of by the distin- 
guished author for further proofs and illustrations of his point, which is to 
show the evidences of intellect and design which we find in the arrange- 
ment of the universe, particularly in the distribution and properties of the 
principal chemical elements and their compounds. 

Coming as it does from one who holds one of the foremost places in the 
chemical science of the present day, it is of great value as a bulwark against 
materialism, pantheism, and atheism, not only from its intrinsic ability, but 
also from the position of its author in the scientific world. It is of itself a 
great argument for religion in the minds of those who, like so many men of 
this age, have given it little attention, to know or to hear that Prof. Cooke 
has ranged himself on its side, even though they should not read a word of 
his book. But they are very likely to read it from cover to cover if it falls 
into their hands. For it is written in a popular style, as is natural from the 
fact that it was originally prepared to be delivered in a series of lectures, 
They were first given in Brooklyn in the early months of 1861, and after- 
ward repeated elsewhere. 

We are, then, very glad to see it republished, and believe that it cannot 
fail to do good to the cause of religion, and also to that of true science. We 
are, however, sorry to see that the author’s information on religious matters 
bears apparently no proportion to his great scientific acquirements. In- 
deed, it could not well be expected that it would, both from the fact that 
men of science in general really have hardly time for profound study of 
other subjects, and also because he in particular is disposed to regard reli- 
gion, as it would seem, more from an emotional than from a historical or 
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strictly theological point of view. He shows, of course, no sign of having 
studied Catholic doctrine, and has probably taken not only Protestant theo- 
logy but Protestant history as his basis. On this ground he may be ex- 
cused for such passages as that at the very outset, where he says that “the 
whole hierarchy of Rome united to condemn its results ” (those of physical 
science) “ and to resist its progress.” He has, we may presume, no suspi- 
cion of error in this and similar statements ; we may believe him to be in- 
vincibly ignorant; and they will do probably little harm to the many who 
have, like himself, been accustomed from childhood to take these things as a 
matter of course. It is nevertheless a great pity that a more thorough 
scientific ability and knowledge in these matters could not have been 
joined to the very high acquirements which make this work so interesting, 
instructive, and valuable. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE PHILOSOPHY OF RELIGION. By John Caird, 
D.D., Principal and Vice-Chancellor of the University of Glasgow, and 
one of Her Majesty’s Chaplains for Scotland. New York: Macmillan 
& Co. 1880. 


Dr. Caird is a writer of distinction and a foremost champion of Religion 
against modern infidelity in Great Britain. His Croall Lecture for 1878-79, 
now published under the title given above, betokens an intellect of a very 
‘high order with a special aptitude for metaphysical reasoning. He has a 
perfect style and diction, and has given ample proof by an actually suc- 
cessful effort, that the English language can be made an adequate instru- 
ment for expressing philosophical conceptions and conveying metaphysi- 
cal arguments, without impairing its idiomatic purity. His chief aim in the 
present volume is to show the competency of reason in matters pertaining 
to metaphysics and theology, and the rational necessity of recognizing the 
existence of mind as purely spiritual being, of absolute truth and of the In- 
finite Mind, which is Truth and Intelligence in its essence. That part of his 
work with which weare most pleased, is a refutation of Hamilton's theory of 
the Relativity of Knowledge and of Spencer's doctrine of The Unknowable. 
It is masterly in respect to argument, and a fine specimen of philosophical 
writing. The refutation of materialism is equally good. In what follows, 
we seem to see the working of a noble and religious mind striving after an 
adequate philosophy of religion, endeavoring, with only partial success, to 
make a synthesis of principles derived from reason and revelation, from 
which a rational Christian theology can be deduced, wherein faith and sci- 
ence will be harmonized. In some respects, Dr. Caird reminds us of the 
late Dr. Brownson, particularly in his way of constructing the argument 
for the existence of God and the necessity of religion. The Ontological 
Argument is developed with remarkable ability, and we find everywhere 
germs of ideas, imperfectly apprehended truths of a Platonic type, adum- 
brations of the philosophy of St. Thomas, presenting in a confused and in- 
choate state the elements of a better system than the old Scotch metaphy- 
sics or the old Presbyterian theology. Dr. Caird is only one of a number 
of Scottish Presbyterian divines and professors, men of superior talents 
and learning, whose intellectual movement at the present time is important 
and interesting, in view both of its philosophical and its theological ten- 
dencies and aspects. They are under the action of two forces, one the con- 
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servative, holding them back in Presbyterian orthodoxy, the other an im. 
pulsive force pushing them toward rationalism. Thus far, it seems that 
these two forces result ina movement toward a theology which is more Ca- 
tholic and more rational than Calvinism, and is connected with a better phi- 
losophy than any which has been in vogue since Cartesianism and Kantism 
came in like a flood. Atheism, Deism, Unitarianism, Transcendentalism, 
Materialism, are played out. The wretched Agnosticism which has tried to 
steal the robe of science is only a bare-boned, grinning skeleton, which 
none but the despairing can worship. It is necessary to be a Christian in 
order to be rational, and it is necessary to worship Christ as the True God 
and receive by faith all his revealed truths in order to be a Christian. It is 
impossible for God who is Truth and the Sovereign Reason to reveal any- 
thing unreasonable. Therefore if we can only ascertain what are the cer- 
tain dictates of revelation and what are those of reason, they will assuredly 
not conflict with one another. Genuine Christian orthodoxy, genuine ra- 
tional metaphysics and genuine natural science must agree with each other; 
it is only spurious pretenders which fight with each other and with the 
genuine. Certitude is surely attainable in respect to all these three kinds 
of knowledge so far as that is necessary for the great ends of life. The fact 
that the intelligent and studious youth of this age are so generally uaset- 
tled in respect to truth, shows that there is some great disturbing cause 
somewhere. We have the testimony of one entitled to great consideration, 
President McCosh, that they are ody unsettled, and wish to become settled 
in their convictions and belief. There is reason to hope, therefore, that the 
strenuous efforts which so many are making to present Christianity, philo- 
sophy, history, physics and all other objects of thought and knowledge in 
their reality and harmony will end in a triumph of faith, not at the expense 
of reason or science, but through their voluntary alliance and co-operation, 
Dr. Caird is one of the most extreme rationalists to be found among the 
leaders of the New School of Presbyterians. We have already expressed 
our opinion that he is only partially successful in his effort to elaborate a 
philosophy of religion in harmony with those revealed truths which lie at 
the foundation of the Westminster Confession. At about the middle of the 
book he loses himself in a Hegelian mist which reminds us of a passage in 
Ecclesiasticus : szcut nebula text omnem terram. Such a clear intellect as his 
cannot, we should hope, become permanently lost in Hegelianism. The 
advice which a nephew and pupil of Hegel told the writer of these lines he 
received at the close of his studies from Feuerbach is pertinent: “ Go dack 
to common sense.” Scotch common sense will, we trust, prevent the Hege- 
lian logic from dissolving and causing to evaporate the truths of metaphy- 
sics and divine revelation which lie at the basis of sound religious philoso- 
phy and are still held in the school to which Dr. Caird belongs. At the 
end of the volume, the learned Principal emerges from the cloud, and gives 
some very clearly-reasoned views upon Philosophy and History, in many 
respects very similar to those of Mr. Formby, which we think are both cor- 
rect and very important. We quote the concluding sentence: “Thus, 
whatever elements of truth, whatever broken and scattered rays of light 
the old religions contained, Christianity takes up into itself, explaining all, 
harmonizing all, by a divine alchemy transmuting all, yet immeasurably 
transcending all— gathering together in one all things in heaven and 
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earth’ in its ‘ revelation of the mystery hid from ages,’ the revelation of 
One who is at one and the same time Father, Son and Spirit; above all, 
through all, and in all.” 

Extend this so as to embrace all science and history, and we have a com- 
prehensive statement of the great thesis which it is the special task of 
Christian philosophers in our age to defend and prove. 


THE ENDOWMENTS OF MAN CONSIDERED IN THEIR RELATIONS WITH HIS 
FinaAL Enp. A course of Lectures by Bishop Ullathorne. London: 
Burns & Oates. 1880. 


The venerable Bishop of Birmingham treats of a most important series 
of topics in these Lectures. They are all connected with the fundamental 
idea of the absolutely supernatural character of the destiny of man and the 
way of its attainment. The great merit and value of the doctrinal and 
philosophical exposition of man’s endowments in the order of grace consist 
chiefly in the clearness and distinctness with which the idea of thesuper- 
natural is set forth and explained. The learned prelate has given in his 
Lectures, first to his ecclesiastical pupils, and afterwards to all intelligent 
and educated Catholics, a sublime doctrine and philosophy, free from 
technical phraseology and the formalities of the scholastic method, with 
that diffuseness of reasoning and eloquence of language which are so neces- 
sary to make these intelligible and pleasing to the great majority of readers. 
Such great and difficult matters as the Fall and Restoration of Man, the 
Origin and Nature of Evil, the Reason for not making Man Perfect at the 
outset, and for placing him in a State of Probation, the Reason of the In- 
carnation, etc., are copiously and lucidly treated in these Lectures. 

The great truths of Revelation and Christian Theology in respect to all 
these topics have been so perverted and obscured by Protestantism, so vio- 
lently combated by Rationalism, so weakly or absurdly handled by the 
superficial English philosophy, so rarely or imperfectly set forth in the Eng- 
lish language by competent and orthodox writers, and they are at present 
an object of such extreme and yet perplexed curiosity to a multitude of 
minds seeking for light on the problem of human life, that a thoroughly 
rational and intelligible exposition of the sound Catholic doctrine is a God- 
send for which we have cause to be thankful. The manner in which 
Bishop Ullathorne treats the question of the Nature and Origin of Evil is 
especially worthy of admiration. It is St. Augustine’s profound philoso- 
phy reproduced. Equally admirable is the exposition of the reasons for the 
present imperfect state of man and the moral risks which attend upon it, 
the miseries which are its consequence, and the difficulties which obstruct 
the way to perfect happiness. The reasons for rejecting the accepted 
scholastic definition of man as “a rational animal” and substituting for it, 
that of “an intelligence served by organs,” we do not find so satisfactory, 
and we might be obliged to express dissent from some other opinions and 
arguments on particular points, if we were attempting a thorough review. 
A treatise on the subjects discussed in this volume which should be alto- 
gether perfect and in every point conclusive would place its author at once 
on the level of St. Thomas, as the Master of all theologians and philoso- 
phers for all coming time. Human science and wisdom have not thus far 
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attained to this degree of perfection, and perhaps never will, since it may be 
unattainable. The substance of that which they have attained in the per- 
sons of the greatest and wisest teachers of sound doctrine is contained in 
these Lectures. The age and position of their author add weight and 
sanction to their doctrinal teaching, especially for all those who are obliged 
to trust to his authority for its conformity to Catholic orthodoxy. In fine, 
we know of no book in English on the same topics of equal value for the 
enlightenment and instruction of an intelligent Catholic laity. 


THE CHURCH AND THE MORAL WorRLD. By the Rev. Aug. J. Thébaud, 
S.J. New York: Benziger Brothers. 


We have often had occasion to speak of the works of F. Thébaud, 
which are not only considerable in size and number, but real mines of eru- 
dition and thought. In fact, his knowledge of antiquity, of history in its 
variows branches, and of the philosophy of history is vast as well as minute 
and accurate. Having already set forth in the earliest history of the 
church its instantaneous spread through the whole Roman Empire and 
beyond as a proof of its divine origin, he now takes up that note of sanctity 
which is joined to universality, apostolicity and unity as a divine mark 
which the Author of the Catholic Church has stamped upon his own work, 
to make it known as the effect of his causative, almighty power. We have 
seen only the advanced sheets of the First Part of F. Thébaud’s new work. 
This treats of the causes and principles of sanctity inthe church. It is not, 
however, a treatise according to the ordinary, theological method. It is 
rational and philosophical, and while it accords perfectly with theology it 
is new and original, profound and striking. 

In the Second Part, the author takes up the historical evidence of the 
actual moral effects of the church in all ages and all parts of the world, as 
the results and experimental proofs of the principles of sanctity existing in 
the church. We await with interest the fulfilment of one portion of the 
promise made in the Preface, in the exhibition of the sanctity of the church 
during the tenth century and the rest of that age immediately preceding 
and following which is commonly called the Iron Age. This is of more 
special importance than other parts of the subject, because there has been 
so much omission, perversion and invention indulged in, not only by in- 
fidel and other anti-Catholic writers in regard to this period, but also by 
Catholic writers, whose prejudices and erratic opinions have beclouded their 
historical perspective, or who have been with the best and most loyal in- 
tentions misled by partial and unfair accounts which have become a kind 
of staple of literary commerce. There are grave faults of this sort in the 
posthumous volumes of Montalembert’s Monks of the West, which require 
correction. We cannot say too much in recommending all F, Thébaud’s 
learned and most valuable works to the perusal of the studious. Most of 
them are above the average mark of the reading community, considering 
their general unwillingness to apply themselves to serious and long-con- 
tinued mental labor. They contain, however, treasures of facts and ideas, 
which writers of smaller and more popular books can draw upon and thus 
bring into more general circulation. 
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Das GNADENBILD DER MATER TER ADMIRABILIS VON INGOLSTADT IN Bay- 
ERN. Geschichtlicher Bericht und Gebete von Franz Hattler, Priester 
der Gesellschaft Jesu. Mit einer Abbildung. Freiburg in Breisgau 
(and St. Louis, Mo.): Herder’sche Verlagshandlung. 1880. 


In the church of St. Mary Major at Rome is a picture of the Blessed 
Virgin and Child which popular tradition has long attributed to St. Luke. 
The undoubted history of this picture goes, at all events, back to the sixth 
century, when Pope Gregory the Great had it carried in procession through 
the streets of the city during a pestilence then raging. In the sixteenth 
century a copy of this picture was carefully and skilfully made and present- 
ed to the Jesuit college of Ingolstadt, in Bavaria, where it has ever since re- 
mained. Messrs. Herder, the Catholic publishers of Freiburg, have had a 
xylographic print in colors executed after the original picture at Rome, and 
one of these prints is now before us. It is about twenty-one inches high 
and fifteen wide. The background of the picture is in dead-gold in the By- 
zantine style. Mary is represented holding the Child in her left arm, her 
right hand resting on her left. The faces of Mother and Child are different 
from anything we are accustomed to see in pictures of this sort. These 
faces are decidedly Oriental ; the Mother's, which is the more remarkable of 
the two, has rather an Egyptian cast. Her features are strikingly beautiful, 
yet their wonderful repose is something superhuman, reminding one of the 
Greek conception of Pallas Athené. The Child holds in his left hand a 
book, while with his right, the third and fourth fingers of which are bent 
down, he is giving a blessing. The expression of the Child’s face suggests 
that of Raphael's cherubs in the Madonna del Sisto. We must congratu- 
late Messrs. Herder on their success in this copy of the ancient and vene- 
rable picture. 

Father Hattler in the book above tells us something about the history 
of the Ingolstadt copy, and of a special devotion to the most admirable 
Mother which had its rise among the fathers and students of the college of 
Ingolstadt, in the seventeenth century, under the rectorship of Father 
Jacob Rem. 


THE LIFE OF HENRI-MARIE BOUDON, ARCHDEACON OF EvREUx. Dieu 
seul. London: Burns & Oates; Dublin: M. H.-Gill & Son. 1880. 
(For sale by the Catholic Publication Society Co.) 


This life‘is another volume from the pen of Edward Healy Thompson, 
who has done so much and so well in furnishing English-speaking Catho- 
lics with the lives of the saints and spiritual works. Boudon was a man of 
God, richly endowed with spiritual gifts, and his pen was fruitful in treatises 
on Christian perfection. This life is not a translation but original, evident- 
ly written with great care, and is full of interest. No one who has a taste 
for spiritual things can read it without benefit, and those who aim at per- 
fection cannot fail to be both enlightened and strengthened by its perusal. 
Reading of this kind contributes greatly towards freeing the soul from 
worldliness and purifying it of self-love, while tending to lead it to the 
meditation of celestial things and the consolations of divine love. Mr. 
Thompson has our sincere thanks for supplying this newspaper and novel- 
reading age with a most salutary antidote ; one which we would recommend 
every Catholic to supply himself with and take often. 
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Among the works which Mr. Thompson has translated and published, 
from M. Boudon, are: 

(1) The Hidden Life of Jesus, a lesson and model to Christians. 

(2) Devotion to the Nine Choirs of Holy Angels, and especially to the Angel 
Guardian. 

(3) The Holy Ways of the Cross; or,a Short Treatise on the various 
trials and afflictions, interior and exterior, to which spiritual life is subject, 
and the means of making good use thereof. 


A History OF THE DEVOTION TO THE BLESSED VIRGIN IN THE FIRST TEN 
CENTURIES. ByCardinal Hergenroether. Translated from the German 
with an Introduction by the Rev. D. S. Phelan. St. Louis: P. Fox, 

1880. 


We do not know where we could lay our hand upon a volume which 
contains so satisfactory an exposition and defence of the devotion of Catho- 
lics to the Blessed Virgin, in so short a compass, as in this little book. Its 
perusal, while stimulating Catholic devotion, is well calculated to dispel the 
prejudices of Protestants. The translation reads as if the original had been 
written in English. 


A HISTORY OF THE CATHOLIC CHURCH IN THE DIOCESE OF PITTSBURGH 
AND ALLEGHENY FROM ITS ESTABLISHMENT TO THE PRESENT TIME. 
By the Rev. A. A. Lambing. New York: Benziger Brothers. 1880, 


Pittsburgh and that part of Pennsylvania which is adjacent to it havea 
character which is su¢ generds, and their own peculiar features of picturesque 
interest. The same is true of the Catholic Church in that region. The 
History contained in Father Lambing’s stout volume has been carefully and 
accurately compiled, and must therefore be reckoned among the most valu- 
able and authentic historical documents pertaining to the ecclesiastical 
annals of our country. 


LIVES OF THE LEADERS OF OUR CHURCH UNIVERSAL, from the days of 

the successors of the apostles to the present time. The lives by Euro- 

an writers from the German, as edited by Dr. Ferdinand Piper, Pro- 

essor of Theology in the University of Berlin. Now translated into 

English, and edited with added lives by American writers. By Henry 
Mitchell Maccracken, D.D. New York: Phillips & Hunt. 1880. 


The note of unity is certainly a mark of the true church, and we have 
looked with wonder on those who believe that the endless discussion and 
subdivision into which Protestantism has divided the religious world is a 
cheering sign of life and a benefit to humanity. In our times men have 
seen the foolishness of such a pretension, and a movement has been set on 
foot to effect a union between the sects. The work before us is the out- 
come of this movement. It is a series of life stories so written by various 
clergymen as to make “our Holy Church Universal” embrace within its 
expansive folds men whose lives were the realization of the most contra- 
dictory principles. This is not unity, but a syncretism. While deploring 
the fallacy of the present theory, we hail the attempt as one calculated to 
awaken in the breasts of many that dormant aspiration which can alone be 
satisfied in the unity of the Holy Catholic Church. 
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ComMON SENSE IN THE HOUSEHOLD: A manual of practical housewifery. 

By Marion Harland. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1881. 

While the literature of cookery, gud literature, may not be worthy a 
conspicuous place in the library of the scholar, yet, for physiological and 
economical reasons, a good cook-book deserves a place of honor among the 
treasures of the thrifty housewife. 

From the earliest times cookery has engaged the attention of many 
minds and pens in all civilized nations. Among the ancient Persians the 
common people partook of simple but wholesome dishes, eating more sweet 
food than meat, but the banquets of the rich were very elaborate. Herodo- 
tus tells us that “the Greeks who invited Xerxes to supper all came to the 
extremity of ruin, and that wherever he took two meals, dining as well as 
supping, that city was utterly ruined.” The ancient Egyptians are not, ac- 
cording to modern notions, to be reckoned as epicures. “ Fish they salted 
and dried in the sun; quails, ducks, and smaller birds they salted and ate 
raw.” And yet they are hardly to be pronounced barbarians, for they made 
good bread and cake, and must have had a penchant for eggs, as they in- 
vented a plan for artificial hatching. The meals of the primitive Greeks 
are ridiculed by the comic poets, but after the Homeric age an advance 
was made in the diversity and preparation of food, until in time the Greeks 
became noted epicures. Fish, flesh, and fowl were served in many tooth- 
some forms at the tables of the well-to-do, and the bread made at Athens 
was celebrated for its fine quality. The women generally looked after the 
requirements of the table, but cooks stood in the market at Athens ready to 
be hired on special occasions. Athenzus, in his work entitled Banguet of 
the Learned, has recorded the names of the authors of many cook-books 
(that of Archestratus, the guide of Epicurus in his pleasures, being the 
most famous), and the same author quotes the following lines from Diony- 
sius, a comic poet : 


‘* To roast some beef, to carve a joint with neatness, 
To boil up sauces, and to blow the fire, 
Is anybody’s task ; he who does this 
Is but a seasoner and brothmaker ; 
A cook is quite another thing. His mind 
Must comprehend all facts and circumstances.” 


In the early days of Rome barley gruel and vegetables formed the prin- 
cipal diet of the lower classes, but little meat being eaten. The conquerors 
of Asia, however, imported luxurious habits of eating on their return to 
Rome, which in time culminated in the extravagances of Apicius, who won 
for himself a certain sort of immortality by absurdly committing suicide 
because, of a large fortune, he had unsquandered only a half million of dol- 
lars to feed himself withal. Oysters and fish were highly prized by the 
Romans (a mullet of six pounds is said to have sold for 8,000 sesterces— 
about $350), and we read of such dainties on the tables of the rich as pastry 
and fruit, ring-doves and field-fares, hares, capons, ducks, peacocks, phea- 
sants, the livers of geese, and “a huge boar, surrounded with sucking- 
pigs made in sweet paste, which were distributed among the guests.” The 
ancient Danes and Germans gave more attention to the preparation of their 
drinks than of eatables. Among the Normans the kitchen was held in 
much higher estimation. The French began to mend their manners in the 
art of cookery after the Medicis came among them, and have undoubtedly 
attained the highest rank as cooks’ in our day. The early Britons, it is to 
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be feared, were rather inferior, not to say crude, in gastronomic matters, 
but their descendants have made encouraging progress, till they may, per- 
haps, rank next after the French. 

If we may accept the testimony of foreign critics, American cookery is 
far below the French, or even English, standard. Indeed, the French cook 
is a true artist as well as a domestic economist. The Americans are proba- 
bly the most wasteful people in the world. Nor does the mischief end 
here : with markets abounding with prime meats, fish and game, with a vast 
variety of delicious and succulent fruits and vegetables, we are neverthe- 
less an ill-fed and dyspeptic people. And these evils are due to our almost 
wilful ignorance of the art of cookery. Now, while it may not be literally 
true that “God sends meat and the devil sends cooks,” it is to be feared 
that too many American housewives look upon time spent in preparing 
food as wasted, and that many an unhappy dyspeptic in vain pleads, in the 
language of Holy Writ, “ Feed me with food convenient for me.” But there 
is reason to believe that a better state of things is approaching, and that in 
the near future American housewives, regarding not alone the pockets, 
but the health, of their “ bread-winners,” will be as famed for their culi- 
nary skill as for their other accomplishments. Among the best signs of 
this are the establishment of cooking-schools and the eagerness with which 
good cook-books are sought. 

Since Mr. Pegge published Zhe Forme of Cury (cookery) in 1390 in- 
numerable cook-books have appeared, but that the demand for such litera- 
ture is still unsatisfied is evidenced by the fact that the publishers of 
Marion Harland’s Common Sense in the Household,in announcing the appear- 
ance of a new and revised edition, say that over one hundred thousand 
copies have been sold since its first appearance. This of itself seems suffi- 
cient praise, but we have the authority of some lady friends for pronouncing 
it an excellent and useful volume. We may add that besides a multitude of 
valuable recipes it contains much good advice to those concerned. The 
chapter on “ Servants” is humorous as well as sensible. 


FATHER GLEESON, of East Oakland, Cal., has in press a work on the 

persecutions suffered by the Church. 

THE CaATHOLIC’s POCKET MANUAL, Baltimore: John B. Piet. 1880. 

A QUARTER OF AN Hour’s SOLITUDE, From the French of Canon Layet. Baltimore: John B, 
Piet. 1880, ; 

THE MIRACULOUS MEDAL: ITS ORIGIN, History, CIRCULATION, RESULTS. By M, Aladel, 
C.M. Translated from the French by P.S. Illustrated. Baltimore : John B, Piet. 1880, 


ADDRESS BY WILLIAM J. ONAHAN, Esq., at the laying of the corner-stone of Marquette College, 
Milwaukee, Wis., August 15, 1880. 





THE following (which should be the third) stanza of the hymn P/acare, 
Christe, Servulis, on page 345 of the present number, was omitted through 
an inadvertence of the translator : 

Apostles joined with Prophets hoar, 
Do you the Judge severe implore 

To grant indulgence when sincere 
And sorrow-stricken souls draw near. 








